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But you can relax, and enjoy 
The moment you step on board one of the ‘‘world’s best hotel’ service 
the U.S. Lines ships you arein America 





Food is superb. In this background 
you meet many prominent people 


Sparkling days on the Atlantic 
turn business into pleasure 


There’s little doubt about the advantage of travelling by 
ship. Any journey by sea captures something of the atmo- 
sphere of a cruise; the social life, the leisurely afternoon in 
a library before a magnificent dinner, the deck games, the 
fresh air—all set the holiday mood. 

A good ship is a good hotel. The ‘‘United States”’ and the 





Some of the most fashionable 


‘“‘America”’ of the United States Lines are two ofthe world’s — @ pres ncteancgp beget San 
best hotels. On board you can settle down to enjoy the good 
things of life. You’ll be able to choose amongst the finest 
Continental, English and American food, and superb wines. 
Whether you travel First, Cabin or Tourist Class, the stan- 
dard of service is unsurpassed. 
There are cinemas, dances, a luxurious swimming pool, a 


gymnasium where you can keep fit. Otherwise you can settle 
down to a pleasant afternoon in a deck chair. 

And if you have to work, it’s made as easy as in your own 
office; there are ship-to-shore telephones, Dictaphone and 
typewriting services available. 

In the ‘‘United States’’ or the ‘‘America”’ you travel to the 
U.S.A. surrounded by the world’s finest luxuries. 


If you like to be energetic 
there are several games decks 


POINTERS 
TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


Superbly furnished cabins, staterooms 

and suites 

Internationally inspired food and wine 

Famous dance orchestras 

CinemaScope theatres 

Full “keep-fit”’ facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 

Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275 lb. FREE baggage ; 

allowance = * Some of the people you meet may know 
Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST the American angle on your business— 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem : even bring you unexpected contacts 


United Stotes 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 


On-board expenses and fares to 
destination in the U.S.A. payable 
in sterling for you and your fam- 
ily, single or return 
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50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The London Charivari 


if SEE that a political correspondent 

warns us that Labour’s loss of three 
hundred seats in the local-elections 
“does not necessarily indicate” an 
improvement in the Conservatives’ 
General Election prospects. With the 
final disappearance of May election 
hopes we are in for long, hard months 
of this sort of language. No sooner will 
a favourable straw flutter in the wind 
than it will be scythed down with 
“This does not necessarily indicate,” 
and “Far from being a sign that,” and 
“It is not generally realized, however.” 
Would it be possible to have silence on 
the subject until polling-day is an- 
nounced? Can anyone tell me the point 
of speculating on something which is 
completely unknown, and will continue 
to be until a date, also unknown, when 
the only news worth printing will 
depend on millions of bits of paper 
pushed into boxes? Let blood pressure 
at the Party Headquarters rush up and 
down at will. Some of the general 
public may prefer to conserve their 
strength. 


Shaking Them Up 

STERN action has been taken by British 
Railways officials in Lancashire. It 
appears that within the last few weeks 
children have jammed points with 
stones, hauled timber on to the rails, 


released the brakes on a parcels van and 
crashed it into the buffers, and broken 
windows and injured passengers by 


throwing bricks at the trains. Some- 
thing has to be done, and accordingly 
teachers are being asked to tell pupils 
of “the danger of trespassing on the 
railways.” 


Nothing Wasted 


EWSPAPER offices get a stream 

of invitations to binges. Some- 
times there is a demonstration and 
drinks, sometimes a full scale dinner 
and occasionally even a ‘plane trip 
abroad. One editor, asked what they 
did with all the invitations they couldn’t 
use, said mysteriously “We raffle 
them.” 


Could See It Again 

DurING an experimental paratroop drop 
by American troops near Frankfurt two 
soldiers fell into a canal and one on to a 
cow, while the general landed in the 


Pye & 


upper branches of a fifty-foot fir tree. 
Official camera-crews present think 
they’ve got their most popular in- 
structional film yet. 





Lilliput Ueber Alles! 

HAT splendid news it was when 

the Geneva conference of foreign 
ministers kicked off with a dispute about 
whether the delegates should sit at a 
square or a round table! When leading 
statesmen can attach sv much import- 
ance to this kind of problem, you can rest 
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“Has it occurred to you, Lord fingle, 

that reunification would leave us with 

only one Germany to worry ‘about in- 
stead of two?” 


assured they are not thinking of going to 
war with one another. I am sure there 
is still as much division of opinion about 
whether eggs should be opened at the 
big or the little end as ever there was 
in Gulliver’s day, but somehow I don’t 
see it blowing up into a matter that can 
only be settled with H-bombs. 


Mensa, Mensam, Mense 
READER suggests that the round 
v. square table argument may 
have been provoked by extraordinarily 
subtle Russian reasoning. ‘They were 
aware, of course, of the controversy 


over the use of Latin or Russian as a ° 


university entrance subject: very well, 
why not show that it is quite easy to 
raise endless difficulties about tables 
(providing splendid mental gymnastics) 
without all this vocative and ablative 
nonsense? Away with all these effete 
imperialist-Czsar first declension trim- 
mings of O Table! and By, With, or 
From a Table, instead of a good, solid 
down-to-earth disputation which any- 
one can follow in any language about a 
round table, nominative all the way 
through, as used by Arthur (he was 
only a so-called king, anyway). 


Calling All Mowers 


HE radio-controlled lawnmower 
has been greeted by the press as a vic- 
tory for sloth, a stage in the emancipation 


of the householder from chores. It 
is, instead, an exciting new home risk. 
You picture yourself lying in your 
hammock lazily directing the machine 
as it cuts a neat swathe through the well 
kept grass? But have you thought of the 
hazards? Even if you stay awake and 
don’t find you have cut zigzags while 
dreaming of leading a convoy, you are 
going to have to fight hard for sole 
control against pirate transmitters work- 
ing from the gadget-filled bedrooms of 
schoolboys. or even operated by hostile 
neighbours. Then there is always the 
question of how it will react to police 
messages—and if it picks up gardening 
broadcasts anything may happen. 


Over the Borders 

A ProressoR BATOWSKI visiting this 
country from Cracow has written to 
The Times about a bitter disillusionment; 
he had always thought the English were 
cat-lovers, but now finds in London a 
Hall of Amusements where children 
“can shoot at figures representing cats 
for some pennies.” Possibly the 
Professor had never heard that the 
English were garden-lovers too. 


Works Wonders 
HIS week, while the T.U.C. confer 
on ergonomics (fitting the job to 
the worker) and cybernetics (studying 





“By the way, aren't you one of the 
six hundred threatened with back-door 
nationalization?” 
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the man in relation to his machine) 
steelworkers in New York are pressing 
on with their demand for a four-day, 
32-hour week one week out of four. 
‘The complications likely to arise if all 
these studies and threats materialize are 
considerable. Imagine, if you care to, 
a dam-building, canal-carving or any 
similar large-scale works manager, 
plotting his schedule in relation to 
monsoon periods and other natural 
hazards. “I’m O.K. for ergonomics— 
those Irishmen are just the job for 
hacking the peat away; and Bob’s your 
uncle for cybernetics—Charley and his 
lot think bulldozers are heaven; but 
I’m a bit worried about the one-in-four 
stand-easy, because the way the rota 
falls now those are the only fine days 
we’re likely to get for that hydro-electric 
lark in Ghana.” 


Bar These Bards 

SHAKESPEARIANS reading that Stratford- 
on-Avon “has too many swans” and is 
doing its best to get rid of them hope 
that this may at last be the end of Sir 
F. Bacon, Sir W. Raleigh, Christopher 
Marlowe and the Earls of Oxford, 
Rutland and Derby. 


Good Old Days 


HAT thin man was back in the 

headlines just before Whitsun, wrig- 
gling—reporter’s speculation, but still 
—through a 15-inch fanlight to get 
£4,000 out of a safe in Stoke Newington. 
It was just twenty-five years ago that 
William Powell made the film The Thin 
Man, and it is a tribute to its success 
that no one gets through a_ larder 
window or smallish trapdoor even to-day 
without a momentary revival. What 
puzzles me is the age of Fleet Street’s 
sub-editors: we only have to have a 
shortage of sheep to get the headline, 
“Yes, We Have no Sheep!” The song, 
“Yes, We Have no Bananas,” at a guess, 
was raging in about 1924. Possibly 
to-day’s teenager, reading “Yes, We 
Have no Sheep!” wonders a little 
about sub-editors. ‘Though possibly, 
of course, not. 





BY ROCKING CHAIR ACROSS 
RUSSIA 
A new series of travelogues 
by ALEX ATKINSON 
starts on June 3 
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THE UPROOTED 


“World Refugee Year” will be launched next month to call attention to the plight of refugees the world over. 














A series of articles in which 
notable schools in fiction are 


revisited and reconsidered 


1 Dothemasters Hall by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


_ OU follow the Head, Mr. 
. Knuckleboy,” said Mrs. 
Squeers. “He'll show you 

whete your classroom is.” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Squeers, my 
love,” said the Headmaster. “ You just 
come along with me, Nickleby.” 

Mr. Squeers led the way along a 
passage and threw open a large glass 
door. 

“There,” he said, as they stepped in 
together, “that’s our ship—an up-to- 
date, progressive, secondary modern 
school, as nice as any you’d find in 
the country.” 

A tomato whizzed past Nickleby’s 
right ear, and a vicious-faced brooding 
boy with leaden eyes crept out from 
under the table and bit him savagely in 
the leg. 

“What the——” began Nicholas. 

“There, there,’ said Mr. Squeers, 
“boys will be boys. You mustn’t mind 
a bite or two in the cause of education, 
Nickleby. We run this school by psy- 
chology. S-I, si, C-O, co, L-O-G-Y, logy— 
psychology, that’s the rule in this 
school. Mrs. Squeers, Nickleby, she’s 
a great psychologist, she is. She says 
one should never interfere with what 
any of the boys do to a master—least- 
ways, not to an assistant master. It 
might set up a terrible complex if I did.” 

“But, sir-——” began Nicholas, rue- 
fully rubbing his leg. 

“Ah, Mrs. Squeers,” said Squeers, 
with a glance at his wife, who was at 
that moment doling out from a spoon 
the doses of brimstone and treacle that 
had been recommended by the Medical 
Officer of Health, “she is a mother to 


them. She is more than a mother, ten 
times more—and she a fully certifi- 
cated teacher who has no call to waste 
her time on meal supervision to them 
boys.” 

“But,” said Nicholas, “do you allow 
the boys in this school to bite the 
masters?” 

“Biting masters,” explained Squeers, 
“spoils their appetites and comes 
cheaper than breakfasts and dinners. 
Of course I insist on proper discipline. 
But you mustn’t be too particular. Ina 
progressive school it’s the boys that 
come first. Assistant masters, if they 
are bitten, must look after themselves. 
If the Headmaster was to interfere too 
much, then my moral influence with 
them boys would go a-tottering to its 
basis. Now you just take them fourteen 
little boys and give them their Civics 
lesson. Idling about won’t do, you 
know. Where’s that first boy?” 
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ONCE AGAIN 


ASSEMBLED HERE 


“Please, sir, he’s cleaning the labora- 
tory window,” said a small voice. 

‘To be sure, he is,” rejoined Squeers. 
‘Activities, that’s the modern plan. 
That’s what we believe in at Dothe- 
masters Hall. You can’t teach Civics 
simply by giving boys lectures on what 
they ought to do as good citizens. In 
at one ear and out at the other, that 
sort of thing goes. Life is more than 
book-learning. So the modern plan is 
to teach through Activities—set ‘em to 
do things that a good citizen would do— 
to clean the windows, to make.-the beds, 
to help Mrs. Squeers with the physick 
and the washing-up. Else what’s the 
use of psychology at all? Character- 
building—forms their Characters—de- 
velops Initiative—and comes in very 
useful too these days when one cannot 
get servants for love or money and 
when trades unions very properly will 
not allow you to pay for child labour. 
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I find that these Activities are the most 
important part of their education.” 

“But how do you ever get them 
through their examinations?” asked 
Nicholas. 

“Examinations?” said Squeers. “ Lord 
bless you, we don’t have any examina- 
tions any more in this school—leastways 
none but those that Mrs. Squeers and 
I mark for ourselves. The Local 
Education Authority in this county— 
they’re a progressive authority, they 
are. They think it has a bad effect on 
the boys making them sit for the 11 plus 
and thinking up the answers to all them 
trick questions. ‘Headmaster, you 
have the tests administered as a part of 
the ordinary school routine,’ that’s 
what Mr. Browdie, the Chairman of the 
Local Education Authority, said to me. 
We just have our own internal examina- 
tions here. That’s the most comfortable 
plan—saves all this strain they used to 
get in the old unprogressive schools. 
The most comfortable plan, ain’t it, 
Mobbs?” 

“No, it ain’t,” insolently answered a 
tall gangly youth, taking out a flick 
knife and sticking it casually into 
Nicholas’s leg, “’cos we never learn any- 
thing. I’d sooner learn something 
even if it meant having to be polite to 
the masters.” 

“T wouldn’t put your leg just there 
if I were you, Nickleby,” said Squeers. 
“It puts ideas into the boys’ heads.” 

“T must ask you to confiscate that 
boy’s knife,” said Nicholas angrily. 

“There, there,” said Squeers. “We 
don’t want any unpleasantness. I like 
a bit of spirit and independence, but 
you mustn’t overdo things. You must 
apologize to Mr. Nickleby, Mobbs, for 
sticking a knife into him.” 

“Tf you lay a hand on me I'll tell my 
bruvver and he’ll come and beat you 
up,” replied Mobbs. 

Mr. Squeers affected not to hear, 
and went on lecturing Nicholas on his 
theories of education. 

“T don’t believe in that old-fashioned 
parrot-method,” he explained. “Self- 
expression and letting the boys find out 
for themselves—that’s the modern 
progressive plan. That’s what the 
Governors like to see.” 

“But supposing some of the boys are 
late developers and want to go on to 
a grammar school?” asked Nicholas. 
“How can they show their ability if you 
never give them any tests?” 


” 











Piss, '@ 
S ek Raeytoy 


“My family’s half English, half Scottish.” 


“Why,” said Mr. Squeers, “under 
the modern progressive system that’s 
all settled by a co-operative decision. 
There’s the school record card—them 
cards that you have got to fill in writing 
Excellent against all the boys’ names— 
and then there’s the Headmaster’s 
assessment of the child’s potentialities. 
(You understand what that word means.) 
That’s what I say and what really goes. 
And then there’s the parents’ choice. 
All these three factors have to be taken 
into account. We pay great attention 
to parents’ choice—them that has any 
particular parents to speak about. 
There’s some where one can’t be too 
certain.” 

There was an obscure scuffle at the 
back of the class and the word “ bastard” 
was uneasily bandied to and fro. 
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“Under the Act,” continued Squeers, 
“all schools enjoy parity of esteem. 
Here’s a_ letter from Graymarsh’s 
maternal aunt to say how glad she is 
to learn that Dothemasters Hall enjoys 
parity of esteem with all other schools 
in the country. You know that this 
school enjoys parity of esteem with any 
other school, don’t you, Graymarsh?”’ 

“T bloody well know it doesn’t,” 
answered Graymarsh. “No one cares 
what happens to us here. ‘The grammar 
school boys is the only ones that anyone 
bothers about. Why can’t we all go to 
a comprehensive school and be treated 
alike?” 

“The Act,” replied Squeers, “says 
that this school enjoys parity of esteem 
with every other school in the country. 
If you say that it doesn’t, then you’re 
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going against an Act of Parliament, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if the police took 
you up and gave you a period of 
preventive detention.” 

“Why can’t we have a comprehensive 
school?” repeated Graymarsh. 

“Because there’ll be fewer Head- 
masters if there was comprehensive 
schools. ‘That’s why,” put in a light- 
haired, perky little boy called Bolder. 

Again Squeers affected not to hear 
and stalked out of the room, leaving 
Nicholas alone with his Civics class. 


When Nicholas told John Browdie 
of Squeers’ conviction to prison the 
Yorkshireman said “If this news about 
Schoolmeasther has reached the school 
to-day I dinnot know what they lads 
mightn’t do. Dring—but as Chairman 
o’ t’ Education Committee I’d better 
drive over to t’ school this morning and 
see what’s oop.” 

Giving his wife a hearty kiss and 
Nicholas a no less hearty shake of the 
hand, John got into his car and drove 
over to Dothemasters Hall. Arrived 
there, he made his way into the Sixth 
Form class room. Pandemonium reigned. 
The boys had refused all the Activities 
to which Mrs. Squeers had assigned 
them and had insisted on holding a 
Civics class among themselves. Armed 
with a copy of Dod’s Parliamentary 


Companion, Mobbs had sat himself on 
Squeers’ dais and was asking his school- 
fellows the name of the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport, the name of the Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government and 
other such fascinating conundrums. 
Eager hands were raised in competition 
against one another to be the first to 
give the longed for information. 

“Eh,” said John, looking steadily 
round, “eh, by goom, what’s to do 
here, thou yoong dogs?” 

“Please, sir,” said the boys in chorus, 
“the Head’s gone to chokey, and we 
can all do some lessons at last. Youth is 
the most precious possession of a virile 
nation, and it is our ambition to take 
our places among the well instructed 
members of the rising generation.” 


“Eh,” said John, happily smiling’ 


down on them, “but so you shall, so 
you shall. I’ve joost coom from a 
meeting o’ t’ Education Committee and 
I'll tell thee what they’ve decided. 
They ’ve decided to make Dothemasters 
Hall into a comprehensive school. 
Henceforth at Dothemasters Hall parity 
o’ esteem will be not a pretence but a 
reality.” 

The boys could hardly believe their 
ears. 

“But do you mean, sir,” said Mobbs, 
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with puckered face, “that henceforth 
our educational future will no longer be 
dependent on the school record and the 
Headmaster’s report?” 

“And that we shall be allowed to let 
the assistant masters teach us and 
shan’t have to throw things at them if 
we don’t want to, just to please the 
Head?” asked Bolder. 

“Yes,” said the kindly Chairman of 
the Education Committee, “all that’s 
true. From this day forward Dothe- 
masters Hall will be a free, compre’en- 
sive single-stream school.” 

Such a cheer broke out as the walls of 
Dothemasters had never echoed before 
and were never destined to repeat. ‘The 
cheers that rang out from those poor 
children were cheers that could be heard 
almost from Dothemasters Hall to 
Whitehall itself. As far afield as 
Manchester men stopped one another 
in the street and asked what it was all 
about. 

“ And now,” said honest John 
Browdie, “three more for the good 
Measther Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister 
of Education, who has given his consent 
under Section 75 for these changes to 
be made.” 

“Hip-hip-hoorah. Hoorah,” cried 
the boys. 

“Hoorah again,” said John Browdie. 

They gave them with a right good 
will, 

“But lads,” he continued, “there’s 
one thing more you’ve got to under- 
stand. This new comprehensive school 
must be a co-educational school. You 
will have to have women teachers and 
girl pupils.” 

The joy vanished suddenly from those 
happy faces. 

“'That’s torn it,” said Graymarsh in 
sullen anger, 
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Zinoviev Writes Again 


Y DEAR MIKARDO,—You 
M. will remember that in 1924 I 
wrote a frightfully good letter 
from Moscow putting forward some 
ideas I had about fostering revolution 
in England, which was rather badly 
mishandled and resulted in the Con- 
servatives winning the subsequent 
General Election. It now seems to me, 
in the rather more enlightened sphere 
to which I have passed on, that perhaps 
the time is ripe for another letter. 
Purely physical considerations un- 
happily prevent me from writing it 
myself, so I have taken advantage of 
the latest developments in E.S.P. to 
write through the agency of the 
Institute of Directors. 
The idea behind my new letter, 
which I have called “mind your own 


business ”’* without any capital letters in 
order to show disrespect to capitalism 
wherever it appears, is to give the British 
voter some notion of the splendid time 
he can expect if Labour wins the next 
election, and I have’ quoted your own 
words in the preamble, where you say 
that your policy is to “transfer to 
public ownership . all the equity 
shares of about six hundred giant 
companies.” I have then just added a 
list of the companies. 

Of course I do not want to frighten 
the electorate, so I have not suggested 
that these companies are actually to be 
nationalized. I have simply supposed 
“a loud voice at shareholders’ meetings, 
and perhaps a State nominee on the 





*mind your own business (Institute of 


Directors). 




















By 


B. A. YOUNG 


Board.” This need worry nobody, for 
shareholders’ voices, however loud, are 
seldom known to overrule directors’ 
voices in the long run; and just one 
nominee on the Board could not do 
much harm. 

Who after all would this nominee be? 
Under Tory rule he would of course 
be a retired general; but under Socialist 
management he would either have to be 
a senior Civil Servant or a faithful but 
tired member of the Trade Union 
movement. It would be easy enough to 
prove that in either case he would be 
a mere cipher. Suppose he was a Civil 
Servant: 

CHAIRMAN: Do we agree, then, that 


the name of our new detergent shall 
be PRIG? 


Drrectors: Aye. 






































“Why, Cyril! and we've got the life-boat out searching for you!” 
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CHAIRMAN: And that we tell the 
public that it contains 8-metablobulin, 
the new long-lasting ultra-whitener? 

Directors: Aye. 

STATE NOMINEE: Actually, under 
para. 4 of the Detergents (Control of 
Nomenclature) (No. 2) Act of 1957, 
sub-para. 3 

CHAIRMAN: Yes, yes, dear boy, the 
lawyers will look after that. Now, 
about the dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

And if he were a Trade Union man: 

CHAIRMAN: I propose, then, that 
we close the Stackington works as soon 
as the present contract has 





been 


completed. 

Directors: We agree. 

STATE NOMINEE: Dost realize, lad, 
th’art bringing summat like starvation 
to ten thousand decent working men? 

CHAIRMAN: Well, we’ll take a vote 
on it if you like. 


Those in favour? 





Against? It’s agreed then by eleven 
votes to one that we close the Stacking- 
ton works. 

But those of us on the inside will 
know that what we are after is control of 
these companies, and a look through 
the list of the “noble six hundred,” as 
your poet Tennyson has it, reveals that 
this move is nothing less than the first 
step in the creation of a vote-winning 
Welfare State beside which the achieve- 
ment of 1945-1951 is as nothing. For 
example, I disclose in my letter that 
you are after Butlin’s. Deliberate 
misrepresentation might suggest that 
Butlin’s establishments were needed as 
concentration camps; but see what 
complementary industries are to be 
taken over with them! In the first two 
pages alone there are seven breweries, 
to say nothing of three or four biscuit- 
manufacturers, British Cocoa and 
Chocolate, Associated British Pictures, 
the Daily Express and (in case such a 
sudden flow of welfare should prove 
indigestible) several firms 
aspirins, laxatives, and so on. 


making 


And this is only one avenue of 
development. The voter will be 
pampered as much at home as on 
holiday. Your next Labour Government 
will take over Decca and EMI records, 
and Granada telly; HP Sauce and 
Express Dairies; any number of firms 
making furnishing fabrics, tea, tinned 
beans, soap, wallpaper and tobacco. 
Men will go to State firms for their 
suits and their shirts and their shoes, 
women for their dresses and stockings 
and sewing cotton. They will drive in 
State motor-cars burning State petrol. 

Nothing is forgotten. The business- 
man will have his nationalized Savoy 
Grill, the scientist his State-controlled 


Radiation; the astronomer will note 
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your intention to take over Mars. All 
these are on your list. 

But, of course, it would be a mistake 
to let the voters know about all this in 
a bald statement. You remember 1924, 
when my equally well-intentioned re- 
marks were so widely misunderstood by 
the electorate that the wrong side took 
the credit for them. Well, the same 
sort of thing might happen again. 
Prejudiced people will point out that 
nothing seems to get cheaper or more 
plentiful under the State, that State- 
controlled coal-mines and railways have 
only given them less and dearer coal and 
trains while costing the country millions 
of pounds in taxes. If nationalized 
whisky is going to be ten pounds a 
bottle and only available once a month, 
while the National Whisky Board loses 
its millions every year, they will say, 
let’s stick to the old well-loved brands. 

So keep this letter of mine in a 
locked drawer in Transport House 
somewhere (I understand Arcos is no 
more) and allow its contents only to 
leak out bit by bit. Suppose somebody, 
the Institute of Directors for example, 
were to get hold of it and publish it all 
at once, it might swing the vote in the 
wrong direction. We might even lose 
the services of our splendid comrades in 
places like St. Pancras, and that would 
never do, would it? 

By the way, forgive me for addressing 
this letter to you personally. We get a 
bit out of touch over here, and they 
tell me Comrades Shapurji Saklatvala 
and Phil Piratin aren’t around any 
more. But as Vice-Chairman of the 
Labour Party I thought you would be 
interested. 

With fraternal greetings, 

Your old comrade, 
G. Y. ZINOVIEV 


jill of All Trades or Mistress of One? 


NE message on life had my old Mamselle: 

“If you do things at all you must do them well.” 
Mamma, on the other hand, said “It’s fun 
To have a try at all trades one by one.” 


And that is why, in no time at all, 

I’ve covered the sofa, and I’ve built a wall, 
I’ve papered a bedroom, and I’ve cut the grass, 
And I’ve made three baskets at a basket class. 


But Mamselle’s shade gives me no repose 
And I keep re-knitting these same four rows. 
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— ANNE HAWARD 
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E has mastered the longer 
H English words splendidly, but 
still has to fish in French for 
the short ones. We hear much of cos- 
mology and cosmogony, but “fe think 
que” is a favourite construction. Some- 
one asks if he is mad. He says that he 
thinks que he is mad, but he would be 
madder to be sane. Anyway, that old 
question. These one-track journalistic 
minds. And another: Do you fear the 
effects of fall-out on your moustache? 
“Dali not concerned avec /es practical 
contingencies.” He does not have to 
fall back much on je, preferring to 
discuss himself in the third person. 
“Dali believe que...” Someone asks 
him why, and he replies with a diamond- 
hard glitter of self-delight, “Dali like 
very much his name.” “Are you 
interested in other people?” The 
answer comes like a ricochet: “For 
Dali, other people no so interesting.” 
To put all this in the past tense, 
which causes me no pang personally, 
the professional extrovert was appearing 
before a select audience* under the 
artificial stars of the London Planetar- 
ium the other night. The dark, false 
heavens streamed with bodies as his 





*At least, we were addressed as “‘ Your 
Excellencies, My Lords ...” and all that. 
Certainly I saw Sir John Rothenstein. 





“ 





By J. B. 


No Clue Yet 


Dali Was Here 


BOOTHROYD 


latest biographer, Miss Fleur Cowles, 
read an extravagant introduction. Miss 
Cowles’s dark glasses are as much a part 
of her as Mr. Dali’s moustache is of 
him, and either because of this or 
trouble with the reading-light her 
address was halting. It made much, 
however, of the eccentricity of the 
venue, and promised that Dali would 
speak to us in cosmic language; true, I 
suppose, in a microcosmic way. There 
was a titter of excitement as a red glow 
silhouetted the planetarium’s pocket 
sky-line, and many celebrities gazed 
upwards, expecting a sensational entry. 
It was a disappointment when the great 
man failed to be lowered from the skies 
dressed as an opening batsman and 
reclining in a bath of oysters. His 
arrival through ordinary swing doors, 
walking on ordinary legs, was a little 
tame. And was the moustache all it had 
been cracked up to be? Had we not seen 
something of the kind in portraits of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II? We had. 
Questions were slow to come, and 
he was obliged to begin by answering 
one that hadn’t been asked. The 
answer neatly welded the cosmic uni- 
verse, Dali, the break-up of the primeval 
atom, moral unity, the Roman Catholic 
Church and Dali. The last two have 
been loudly received into each other of 
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late, an event which tended to puncture 
outrageousness. Asked whether he 
considered himself more important than 
the Pope he answered, after a painful 
inner conflict, that he did not. What is 
the use of this sort of thing? The Dali 
mythology, his own phrase, crumbles. 

His short answers were best. ‘Towards 
the end of the exhibition a dark young 
man strategically placed near an exit 
said “I have not understood one word 
you have said all night. Should I be 
ashamed or you?” Miss Cowles felt 
called upon to explain the question, 
which had been received by the company 
with a burst of spontaneous applause. 
Dali thought. “Should he be ashamed 
or me? Much better he.” Louder 
applause for that. But the questions 
had been coming along better, and he 
had displayed a fair turn of nonsense, 
supported by an occasional part-worn 
epigram (“It is /e historical mission of 
art critics to be wrong’’). He surprised 
us mildly with a confession that he liked 
riding, and Miss Cowles stepped in 
once more to explain that when Mr. 
Dali said riding he meant reading. What 
did he like reading? “Only what I can 
not understand’ When did he read? 
“In le siesta after launch.” Applause 
again. 

The applause was puzzling. Simply 
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. . « the new summer model, as designed by the Anti-Blood Sports League, to be worn at all times.” 

















an approval of monstrousness? It was 
hard to say whether, for Dali-fanciers, 
he was adding to, detracting from, or 
merely confirming his reputation. For 
others he was only further inspissating 
its mystifying origins. Why should a 
planetariumful of on the whole busy 
and intelligent people turn up half an 
hour early for a painter who is half an 
hour late, on a fine spring evening, and 
sit in the dark under the charging moons 
and No Smoking notices while he 
hammers them over the head with his 
ego? Why should they not feel resent- 
ment that his invention had so far 
failed, earlier in the day, as to permit 
himself to be photographed looking 
through the lifebelt of a cross-Channel 
steamer? 
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Ah, well. He says that he has brought 
a bomb in a tin box, and when it 
explodes it will engrave six incomparable 
pictures of the apocalypse. But he has 
left his rhinoceros—symbol of /e chastity 


—in Paris. He no longer eats china 
cabinets, but fillet of sole. “I like it very 
much, /e gastronomy.” 

Applause, applause. 

But at least we all received a hand- 
some brochure about the London 
Planetarium, marked Price Three Shil- 
lings but distributed free, and afterwards 
there were said to be drinks on Messrs. 
Heinemann for those whose last trains 
were not painfully imminent now. As 
we ran for them we still didn’t know for 
sure que Dali was mad. But some of us 
had a strong feeling que we were. 


Look Out! Here Come the Machines 


HE finished product issues from this chute, 
Ejected by a pair of trivet-springs 
Which, held in tension by the triple clute, 
Are actuated by two spillet rings, 


Whose gears are set in motion by a cam 
Projecting from the outer wivel-pin, 
Which being eccentric to the wappet clam 

Is actuated (as the trudge slides in) 


By double-bevelled knuckle-jointed beads 
Reciprocating with the rocker chest 

And actuated by high-tension leads 
Brought into circuit when this button’s pressed. 


I press the button; actuated by 
A fear of imminent redundancy. 
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Pillory 


A. P. H. bows out 


‘TAILOR STATISTICS 

We never buy clothes, so we do not 
wholly understand the complaint of 
A. M. Suter of Wallasey, Cheshire. But 
it is made with such authority that we 
feel there must be something in it. 

“The metric system is something these 
islands will not see for many a year yet, 
but one reform could take place overnight. 

““My son aged ten puts on a vest 
labelled 28 and then a shirt printed with 
a 12. His underpants are 26 and go under 
trousers labelled 7. Socks bear the 
legend 9}—103 and go inside a shoe 
which says 4}. 7 goes on his head and 
36 on his back in a gaberdine raincoat. 

“The only common figure, you note, 
is 7, which would seem to indicate that 
his top is the same size as his bottom 
(outer measurement only) and that his 
bottom (inner measurement only) is 
nearly four times as big as his top. 

“Similar things happen to his sister 
aged eleven, with the additional anomaly 
that her bottom is smaller in winter (16) 
than in summer (18). 

‘Father and mother are medium and 
small respectively and manage fairly well, 
but last time I bought a coat I was able 
to choose indiscriminately from those 
labelled 36, 10 and 6. 

“T bought a 36 eventually. Psycho- 
logically it felt better. I could almost 
imagine I were ten again.” 


LOVE IN THE MIDST 

Love may make the world go round, 
but must so many lovers demonstrate 
their affections in public, particularly 
public transport? To be compelled to 
sit or stand facing these starry-eyed 
couples making mad, passionate love is 
most embarrassing. In Russia, I believe, 
public kissing is forbidden. 

A. A. J. MCCARTHY, PURLEY 
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Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of Sherlock Holmes, 


was born on May 22, 1859 


From a Detective’s Notebook 


T YE were sitting round the club 
fire, old General Malpus, Dris- 
coll the Q.C., young Freddie 
finch-ffinch and myself, when Adrian 
Mulliner, the private investigator, gave 
a soft chuckle. This was, of course, in 
the smoking-room, where soft chuckling 
is permitted. 

“T wonder,” he said, “if it would 
interest you chaps to hear the story of 
what I always look upon as the greatest 
triumph of my career?” 

We said No, it wouldn’t, and he 
began. 

“Looking back over my years as a 
detective, I recall many problems the 
solution of which made me modestly 
proud, but though all of them un- 
doubtedly presented certain features of 
interest and tested my powers to the 





By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


utmost, I can think of none of my feats 
of ratiocination which gave me more 
pleasure than the unmasking of the man 
Sherlock Holmes, now better known as 
the Fiend of Baker Street.” 

Here General Malpus looked at his 
watch, said “‘ Bless my soul,” and hurried 
out, no doubt to keep some appointment 
which had temporarily slipped his mind. 

“T had at first so little to go on,” 
Adrian Mulliner proceeded. “But just 
as a brief sniff at a handkerchief or shoe 
will start one of Mr. Thurber’s blood- 
hounds giving quick service, so is the 
merest suggestion of anything that I 
might call fishy enough to set me off on 
the trail, and what first aroused my 
suspicions of this sinister character was 
his peculiar financial position. 

“Here we had a man who evidently 











Im 


was obliged to watch the pennies 
closely, for when we are introduced to 
him he is, according to Doctor Watson's 
friend Stamford, ‘bemoaning himself 
because he could not find someone to go 
halves with him in some nice rooms 
which he had found and which were too 
much for his purse.’ Watson offers 
himself as a fellow lodger, and they 
settle down in—I quote—‘a couple of 
comfortable bedrooms and a_ large 
sitting-room at 2218 Baker Street.’ 
“Now I never lived in Baker Street 
at the turn of the century, but I knew 
old gentlemen who had done so, and 
they assured me that in those days you 
could get a bedroom and sitting-room 
and three meals a day for a pound a 
week. An extra bedroom no doubt 
made the thing come higher, but thirty 
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“I happen to be a professional basket maker.” 
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shillings must have covered the rent, 
and there was never a question of a man 
as honest as Doctor Watson failing to 
come up with his fifteen each Saturday. 
It followed, then, that even allowing 
for expenditure in the way of Persian 
slippers, tobacco, disguises, revolver 
cartridges, cocaine and spare fiddle- 
strings, Holmes would have been getting 
by on a couple of pounds or so weekly. 
And with this modest state of life he 
appeared to be perfectly content. In a 
position where you or I would have 
spared no effort to add to our resources 
he simply did not bother about the 


financial side of his profession. Let us 
take a few instances at random and see 
what he made as a ‘ consulting detective.’ 
Where are you going, Driscoll?” 

“Out,” said the Q.C., suiting action 
to the word. 

Adrian Mulliner resumed his tale. 

“In the early days of their association 
Watson speaks of being constantly 
bundled off into his bedroom because 
Holmes needed the sitting-room for 
interviewing callers. ‘I have to use this 
room as a place of business,’ he said, 
‘and these people are my clients.’ And 
who were these clients? ‘A grey-headed, 
seedy visitor, who was closely followed 
by a slipshod elderly woman,’ and after 
these came ‘a railway porter in his 
velveteen uniform.’ Not much cash in 
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that lot, and things did not noticeably 
improve later, for we find his services 
engaged by a stenographer, an average 
commonplace British tradesman, a com- 
missionaire, a City clerk, a Greek inter- 
preter, a landlady (‘You arranged an 
affair for a lodger of mine last year’) and 
a Cambridge undergraduate. 

“So far from making money as a 
consulting detective, he must have been 
a good deal out of pocket most of the 
time. In A Study in Scarlet Inspector 
Gregson says there has been a bad 
business during the night at 3 Lauriston 
Gardens off the Brixton Road and he 
would esteem it a great kindness if 
Holmes would favour him with his 
opinions. Off goes Holmes in a hansom 
from Baker Street to Brixton, a fare 
of several shillings, dispatches a long 
telegram (another two or three bob to 
the bad), summons ‘half a dozen of the 
dirtiest and most ragged street Arabs 
that ever I clapped eyes on,’ and gives 
each of them a shilling, and _ finally, 
calling on Police Constable Bunce, the 
officer who discovered the body, takes 
half a sovereign from his pocket and 
after ‘ playing with it pensively’ presents 
it to the constable. The whole affair 
must have cost him considerably more 
than a week’s rent at Baker Street, and 
no hope of getting it back from 
Inspector Gregson, for Gregson, accord- 
ing to Holmes himself, was one of the 
smartest of the Scotland Yarders. 

“Inspector Gregson! Inspector 
Lestrade! These clients! I found 
myself thinking a good deal about them, 
and it was not long before the truth 
dawned upon me that they were merely 
cheap actors, hired to deceive Doctor 
Watson. For what would the ordinary 
private investigator have said to himself 
when starting out in business? He 
would have said ‘ Before I take on work 
for a client I must be sure that that 
client has the stuff. The daily sweetener 
and the little something down in advance 
are of the essence,’ and would have had 
those landladies and those Greek inter- 
preters out of that sitting-room before 
you could say ‘blood-stain.’ Yet 
Holmes, who could not afford a pound 
a week for lodgings, never bothered. 
Significant?” 

On what seemed to me the somewhat 
shallow pretext that he had to see a man 
about a dog, Freddie ffinch-ffinch now 
excused himself and left the room. 
“Later,” Adrian Mulliner went on 
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“the thing became absolutely farcical, 
for all pretence that he was engaged in 
a gainful occupation was dropped by 
himself and the clients. I quote Doctor 
Watson: ‘He tossed a crumpled letter 
across to me. It was dated from 
Montague Place upon the preceding 
evening and ran thus: 

“Dear Mr. Hoimes,—I am _ very 
anxious to consult you as to whether or 
not I should accept a situation which 
has been offered me as a governess. I 
shall call at half past ten to-morrow if 
I do not inconvenience you. 

Yours faithfully, 
VIOLET HUNTER.”’’ 

“Now, the fee an investigator could 
expect from a governess, even one in 
full employment, could scarcely be more 
than a few shillings, yet when two weeks 
later Miss Hunter wired ‘PLEASE BE AT 
THE BLACK SWAN HOTEL AT WINCHESTER 
AT MIDDAY TO-MORROW, Holmes 
dropped everything and sprang into the 
9.30 train.” 
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Adrian Mulliner paused and chuckled 
softly. 

“You see where all this is heading?” 

I said No, I didn’t. I was the only 
one there, and had to say something. 

“Tut, tut, man! You know my 
methods. Apply them. Why is a man 
casual about money?” 

“Because he has a lot of it.” 

“Precisely.” 

“But you said Holmes hadn’t.” 

“T said nothing of the sort. ‘That was 
merely the illusion he was trying to 
create.’ 

“Why?” 

“Because he needed a front for his 
true activities. Sherlock Holmes had no 
need to worry about fees. He was 
pulling in the stuff in sackfuls from 
another source. Where is the big 
money? Where has it always been! In 
crime. Bags of it, and no income tax. 
If you want to salt away a few million 
for a rainy day you don’t spring into 
9.30 trains to go and see governesses, 
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you become a master criminal, sitting 
like a spider in the centre of its web and 
egging your corps of assistants on to 
steal jewels and naval treaties.” 

“You mean...” 

“Exactly. He was 
Moriarty.” 

“What was that name again?” 

“Professor Moriarty.” 

“The bird with the reptilian head?” 

“That’s right.” 

“ But Holmes hadn’t a reptilian head.”’ 

“Nor had Moriarty.” 

“Holmes said he had.” 

“And to whom? To Watson. So as 
to get the description given publicity. 
Watson never saw Moriarty. All he 
knew about him was what Holmes 
told him. Well, that’s the story, old 
man.” 

“The whole story?” 

“Yes.” 

“There isn’t any more.” 

“Ne.” 

I chuckled softly. 


Professor 












ULTIPLYING by three is the 
M rough formula for translating 

the value of pre-war money 
into current currency, but there is no 
such convenient yardstick for converting 
grandfather’s gold into to-day’s paper. 
This is a pity, for we youngsters are 
baffled when we come across such 
phrases as “a cool thou.,” “The Twelve 





Pound Look,” “the nimble sixpence,” 
and so on; we cannot tell quite how cool, 
eye-compelling or nimble these sums 
were in that plush and gilt-edged era 
when the ancients of good old days tell 
us they never had it so good. Ifa guide 
to this form exists it should surely be 
found in the pages of Sherlock Holmes, 
so round and detailed a picture of life 
from about 1880 to the turn of the 
century and beyond. 

But it isn’t so easy. Surprising dis- 
crepancies arise. The professions, for 
instance, were rewarded on scales that, 
even allowing for the difference in 
values, are difficult to reconcile with 
modern equivalents. Mr. Neville St. 
Clair, who turned from the stage and 
journalism to street begging (The Man 
with the Twisted Lip), gave up his 
“arduous work at {2 a week” on a 
London evening newspaper. He would 
be getting £20 a week now or twenty 
thousand National Union of Journalist 
members would know the reason why. 
This same Fleet Street figure, £8 a 
month, was dangled before a desperado 
of a whale harpooner, Patrick Cairns, 
(Black Peter), though admittedly it was 
a decoy to trap him and was described 
as “high wages.” Yet Miss Violet 
Hunter, the governess whose lovely 
chestnut hair had to be cut short to suit 
the masquerade planned by her rascally 
employer (The Copper Beeches), had 
been getting {4 a month in her last 
place—half as much as the journalist 
and the harpooner—and was under- 
standably dazzled by the scoundrel’s 
offer of £100 a year, “almost too good 


to be true.” In the end they talked her 
into cutting her hair for £120 a year. 

One could manage on this figure. Miss 
Mary Sutherland, a typist (A Case of 
Identity), told Holmes “I’m not rich 
but still have a hundred a year in my 
own right, besides the little that I make 
by the machine.” She got twopence a 
sheet and could bang out fifteen or 
twenty sheets a day. What she earned 
in a day a modern Mrs. Mopp would 
make in an hour; the 1959 typist’s rate 
is half a crown a thousand words. 


Now turn to “a smart young City 
man of the class who have been labelled 
Cockneys but who give us our crack 
Volunteer regiments and turn out more 
fine athletes and sportsmen than any 
body of men in these islands.” He was 
Mr. Hall Pycroft, the stockbroker’s 
clerk in the story of that title, and the 
screw at his crib, to use his idiom, was 
£3 a week—fifty per cent better than 
the newspaper game. Meanwhile {4 
a week was offered by The Red-Headed 
League “for purely nominal services” 
which turned out to be copying the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Moving up the social ladder, Dr. 
Watson himself at this period had just 
bought a Paddington practice which had 
dwindled from £1200 to £300 a year, 
while Holmes’s own brother, Mycroft, 
drew only £450 a year in Whitehall— 
this for the man whose “word has 
decided the national policy again and 
again” and who could focus all inform- 
ation “as to a point which involves the 
Navy, India, Canada and the bi-metallic 
question” (quite a 64,000-dollar poser 
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this). So much for the destiny of nations; 
for something like opulence we look to 
a hop merchant, Mr. Grant Munro, who 
with an income of seven or eight 
hundred found himself “comfortably 
off and took a nice £80-a-year villa at 
Norbury... very countrified” (The 
Yellow Face). 

Trade, on the whole, looked better 
than the professions, for a “tidy” 
plumber’s business in Tottenham Court 
Road was sold for £4,700, goodwill and 
interest (A Case of Identity). The 


Consult Sherlock Holmes to see how far sterling has shrunk in the last seventy years 


rascal who sold it was “very superior, 
being a traveller in wines,” and in his 
snobbish haste he let this demeaning 
asset go at a figure described by his 
step-daughter as “not near as much as 
father could have got for it.” (A 
thoroughly hoity-toity fellow altogether, 
he took a dislike to the fiancé his step- 
daughter met at the gasfitter’s ball.) 
Some of the returns, admittedly, were 
meagre. ‘The hydraulic engineer who 
lost his thumb in a “very murderous 
attack indeed” (The Engineer’s Thumb) 
had been losing all along the line before 
that; in two years, for three consultations 
and one small job, he netted only 
£27 10s. 

Notice throughout that there is no 
common multiplying factor. You may 
start with a tenfold increase for the 
reporter, but you can’t multiply the 
governess by ten to bring her up to 
£1000, nor, I think, the stockbroker’s 
clerk to bring him up to £30 a week. 
Could the omniscient Mycroft pull 
down £4,500 in his unambitious though 
influential Whitehall niche? 
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Without being smug I claim to have 
no up-to-date knowledge of traitor’s 
pay, but the wages of sin do not seem 
to have been caught up in a particularly 
vicious spiral, for Colonel Walter (and 


“how an English gentleman could: 


behave in such a manner is beyond my 
comprehension,” said Holmes) was 
tempted by the respectable sum of 
£5000 for the Bruce-Partington Plans of 
the-submarine that made naval warfare 
impossible within the radius of its 
operations. Indeed this market appears 
almost to have fallen, for much more 
recently, on the eve of the outbreak of 
the Kaiser’s war, a miserable £500 was 
all the German agent was offering for a 
new set of naval signal codes (His 
Last Bow). ‘The blackmail industry, 
too—again I speak as an uninformed 
layman—has ridden the storm of in- 
flation better than some, I imagine. 
Charles Augustus Milverton, “king of all 
the blackmailers” and “the worst man 
in London,” even in those days wanted 
£7000 for letters damaging to a lady, 
and he boasted that in another similar 
affair “the absurd sum of £1200 would 
have settled the whole question.” 


That was what they earned, those 
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Victorians; how did their spending 
compare with ours? Starting right at 
the top, “one of the most select London 
hotels . . . there are not many in London 
which charge at that rate” was mulcting 
a guest of 8s. for a bed and 8d. for a glass 
of sherry, 2s. 6d. for breakfast, 2s. 6d. 
for lunch, 1s. for a cocktail (The Noble 
Bachelor). Here, I suppose, we should 
multiply by five or more to get up to 
date. Humbler board and lodging was 
available in Great Orme Street, a 
narrow thoroughfare at the north-east 
side of the British Museum, at 50s. a 
week for “a small sitting-room and a 
bedroom, and all complete at the top 
of the house,” (The Red Circle). 


How about smoking? A man must be 





well-to-do, Holmes opined, if he smoked 


a seven-shilling pipe and put in it. 


Grosvenor mixture at 8d. an ounce— 
“he might get an excellent smoke for 
half the price.” Tobacco as excellent as 
all that would cost a good deal over 
five shillings to-day, but that is largely 





due to taxation. Holmes himself, in the 
character of an out-of-work groom (A 
Scandal in Bohemia), could manage on a 
iot less. Just for giving the ostlers 
a hand in rubbing down their horses he 
received twopence, a glass of half-and- 
half, two fills of shag tobacco and as 
much information as he could desire 
about his adversary, Irene Adler, the 
woman. Since he was getting results in 
this frugal way the Master was doing 
well out of his “present expenses. . 

three hundred pounds in gold and seven 
hundred in notes.” Mind you, it was 
the King of Bohemia handing it out. 
In the same story we find that the 
customary half-sovereign, sometimes 
half-guinea, was being flung about to 
the cabman for getting there quickly. 
(One rate that hasn’t gone up: m.p.h. 
in cabs, taximeter, not horse. This 


half-guinea flinging trip was from St. 
John’s Wood to a shop in Regent Street, 
then to a church in Edgware Road, all 
in twenty minutes!) 

Shoe-leather was a fairly heavy item, 
Sir Henry Baskerville paid 


even then. 














25s. for tan boots (unvarnished), and 
Lord Holdhurst, Cabinet Minister and 
future Premier of England, was having 
a struggle to keep up his position; as 
Holmes observed, “You noticed, of 
course, that his huoes had been re- 
soled?” ‘The Master himself, far from a 
spendthrift except when bribing cabbies 
(he even saved and resmoked his dried 
pipe-dottles) lashed out six shillings for 
a pair of cast-off shoes, and this was not 
a fancy price, for he was posing as a 
loafer at the time (The Beryl Coronet). 

As for women’s clothes, we know that 
22 guineas was “rather heavy for a 
single costume.” The wearer, Madame 
Darbyshire (Silver Blaze), “had some- 
what expensive tastes.” However 
liberal one might be with servants, 
“one hardly expects that they can buy 
20-guinea walking dresses for their 
women.’ Cheap oddments at the time 
included a penny bottle of ink, two- 
pence-a-word Continental telegrams, 
and fifteen-shilling plaster busts of 
Napoleon. But poultry was not spec- 
tacularly cheap. A dealer could buy 
24 geese at 7s. 6d. and sell at 12s. (The 
Blue Carbuncle). 

Again we can trace no constant factor 
of comparison. The goose has gone up, 
say, fourfold; women’s clothing, on the 
slender evidence available, very little. 

The index figure eludes us to the end, 
but at least we can be sure that sterling 
has shrunk more than some of us may 
have supposed. Holmes can almost be 
imagined to be foretelling the economic 
blizzard in those fateful words in the 


last story, on August 2, 1914: “'There’s 
an east wind coming... such a wind 
as never blew on England yet. [t will 


be cold and bitter, Watson.” 




















Spirits in My Life 


PUNCH, May 20 1959 


By PATRICK RYAN 


says my wife, you can maybe 
cover in fifteen hundred words. 
Alcoholic, and you ’ll need four volumes. 

When I was eighteen I used to have 
lunch with a forty-four-year-old ball- 
bearing traveller who was, by hobby, 
secretary of a psychic club. He saw me 
one day in my trance state and took 
me into membership as a prospective 
medium. This was a mistake, because 
my trance has nothing to do with the 
occult. It is purely a defence mechanism, 
a state of suspended animation into 
which I retire when confronted by snap 
decisions, turning-points in my career, 
important penetrating chaps from head- 
quarters, and women asking those 
fantastic, unanswerable questions. My 
eyes glaze over, my brain half-fills with 
warm soup, and the spoken word 
reaches me only through an underwater 
echo-box. 

All sorts of interesting people used to 
display their talents at the weekly 
meetings of the club. My favourite was 
a gas collector from Ponders End who 
claimed he was a levitationist. He came 
for eight successive weeks and lay on a 
table, in full uniform, while we all sat 
round and held the thought that his 
great whale of a body was rising like 
thistledown into the air. 

Whatever he may have done else- 
where he didn’t levitate one millimetre 
off our table. I’m not saying he couldn’t 
levitate, but I am saying he didn’t give 
himself a fair chance. At the free tea 
before the meeting he used to eat like a 


Pow = not Alcoholic. Psychic, 


four-in-hand, and the sheer weight of © 


sandwiches he took on as ballast would 


have kept a Zeppelin earthbound. If 
he’d filled himself up with bottled beer 
and raised a good bellyful of wind he’d 
have stood more chance of getting 
airborne. 

I enjoyed, too, the wine-waiter who 
came to us with psychic sight. Pads of 
dough over his eyes, bandages on top 
all around his face, and yet he could read 
what you wrote on a blackboard, play 
billiards, and name cards as you picked 
them from the pack. His trick was to 
wait for the dough to rise, when it would 
arch up from his eyes and allow him to 
see down the sides of his nose. We 
switched his super-self-raising mixture 
for a bag of plain flour one night and he 
was a blind as a drunken bat. 

I also met ladies and gentlemen who, 
among other accomplishments, could 
make spirit-rappings by cracking their 
big-toe joints, tilt tables with fish-hooks 
on their elbows, and produce ectoplasm 
by regurgitating butter-muslin. 

When, after a year at the club, I had 
to go and work in the provinces, I 
fancied myself as no end of a junior 
Harry Price. 1 went to live at a guest 
house run by a landlady named Mrs. 
Golightly. She had, when a girl, lived 
in a vicarage which fell about her one 
night owing to the depredations of the 
death-watch beetle. This had given her 
a traumatic fear of the beetle and she 
used to have her house examined 
quarterly for any trace of its activities. 
She was sold on the spirit world, and the 
subject came up for discussion at supper 
one evening. All the paying guests were 
there including the desperate spinster 
from Devizes; Mr. Gown, the chemist 
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upon whom she had designs; and the 
Spanish archeologist on university 
exchange who leched avidly after our 
plump little landlady. We also had a 
retarded maid-of-all-work who was 
pregnant by the milkman, and Tennessee 
Williams would have loved it at Mrs. 
Golightly’s. 

I gave the company the full benefit of 
my-experience at the club, enumerated 
the tricks of the trade, destroyed their 
every tender illusion, and closed at bed- 
time with the confident pronouncement 
that there was just no such thing as 
spirits. 

It happened that for some carpet- 


cleaning purpose Mrs. Golightly had 


moved my bed that day from its usual 
side of the room to the other. The 
switch for the overhead light hung on a 
cord above the normal position of the 
bed. The bedside table had not been 
moved across and so, for that one night, 
I had no overhead light, no bedside 
table. , 

I fell asleep polishing some of the 
cruder barbs I had hurled against the 
spirits in the lounge below ... I woke 
suddenly at dead dark of night, three in 
the morning, to hear rappings—spirit- 
rappings—coming from the far corner 
of the room. 

“Rap, tap—tap, tap, tap—tap—rap, 
tap, tap.” 

A steady rhythmic, menacing beat 
like three mediums working on one 
table. My thin hair shot up on end, my 
body went rigid in bed, the soup crept 
up in my brain and my defence-trance 
took over. 


“Tap, tap—rap, tap, rap, tap—tap, 


’ 


tap, tap...’ 
All the bright cynical things I had 
said downstairs came flooding back to 
me. My God! It’s the spirits! They’re 
out for revenge! The spirits have come 
for me! 
Forgetting the bed had been moved, 
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“D’you mind if I have a look at him in daylight ?” 


I reached up for the hanging light- 
I 


switch ... It wasn’t there! ... 
groped around . . . just cold, empty 
wall... They’ve taken the light away! 
One of them’s up there somewhere 
holding the switch out of my reach! 

“Rap, tap—rap, tap, tap—tap, tap— 
tap.” 

I reach for my torch on the bedside 
table... No table! They’ve taken the 
table away! ... There must be half a 
dozen of them . . . light-holders, table- 
movers, rappers . . . a whole production 
team... I’m helpless! They’ve got 
me surrounded, trapped in bed, no 
lights, cut off from the outside world 

Sweat gobbled out all over 


tap—rap, tap—rap, tap— 
Ph... 
“All right,” I said aloud. “I give in. 
You’ve got me. I’m sorry about all the 
things I said to-night. I do believe in 
spirits, after all.” 
No answer. No light switch restored. 
No table put back. The tapping seemed 
683 


to come nearer and nearer. 1 sounded 
more controlled now, long and short in 
spasms, just like Morse Code. I’d never 
heard of spirits using Morse Code but 
I was in a jam, prepared to grab at 
anything. I slipped a fist out of the 
clothes and tapped in Morse on the 
wall, 

“ T—am—sorry.” I spelt out. 
“Please go away. I give in.” 

The spinster from Devizes was in the 
room behind the wall. She never really 
slept in case the chemist should come 
to her door one night and she’d miss 
him. She heard my tapping, thought it 
was Mr. Gown, who had the room next 
along the same wall. At last, she 
thought, my beloved is coming for me! 
And so she started tapping back. She 
didn’t know Morse so she just tapped in 
a generally inviting manner. 

Mother of Heaven! I breathed. 
More of them! Spirits tapping over 
this side of the room as well! ... And 
they’re not answering, they’re just 
making mock of me. 





or 


lap, tap, tap, tap, tap... rap, rap, 
tap, tap...” 
I rapped out my pleading message 


again. 

“I’m sorry. Please leave me be.” 

I had to hit harder now to make 
myself heard above all the tapping 
going on. ‘This woke Mr. Gown. 
Although he never showed it he was 
burning hot all over for the spinster 
from Devizes, and he thought it was her 
tapping for him. So in he came with 
his five-cents-worth, banging on his 
side of the wall, a wild tom-tomming, a 
real crazy sexual beat to it. I now had 
three walls of my room with 
spirits rapping abuse at me. 

“Rap, tap, rap tap, rap, tap. . . tap, 
tap, tapatapatap .. .” 

The noise woke Mrs. Golightly in the 
room beneath mine and she thought the 
drumming was the death-watch beetle 
come for her again. 

“The death-watch!” she 
“Everybody outside! The 
coming down!” 

And she began tapping on her ceiling 
with some sort of pole. The spinster 
and Gown were worked up to a fine old 
passion now and I was bashing away as 
hard as I could go just for something to 
hang on to. It was like living inside a 
kettledrum. I could stand it no longer— 
spirits waiting to grab me or not—I 


alive 


yelled. 


house is 


shot out of bed, opened the door and 
dashed out on the landing. I leant 
exhausted against the spinster’s door. 
She opened it eagerly and I fell inside, 
bringing her to the floor in a billow of 
rising nightdress ... Mr. Gown came 
out of his room, all raring for his love, 
and saw us tumbling there on the floor. 

“Save me!” screamed the spinster. 
“Oh! Mr. Gown! Save me!” 

“You low swine!” gritted Gown. 
“Leave that lady alone.”’ 

“The spirits!” I shouted. “'They’re 
alloverthe place. They ’ve come for me.”’ 

I ran past him across the landing just 
as Mrs. Golightly came up the stairs. 

“The death-watch!” she 
“They’re at the beams. 
out!” 

She grabbed me and tried to force me 
down the stairs. I resisted and dragged 
her back across the landing. The 
Spanish archzologist came down fron 
above and concluded that I was trying 
to drag Mrs. Golightly into my room. 
He was carrying a fencing foil. 

“Bruto! Cochon!” he _ snarled. 
“Hands away from Mrs. Golightly. 
Madre de Dios! 1 kill you for this . . .” 

And he came on at me, flailing the 
foil. Mr. Gown edged up to me in the 
stance of James L. Sullivan. 

“Put ’em up, you cad! Put ’em up, 
I say.” 


cried. 
Everybody 
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The spinster came out of her room in 
jumping hysterics. 

“He broke down my door! He tried 
to assault me. Thank God, Mr. Gown, 
you came when you did...” 

Gown swung a bolo punch at me and 
tangled the Spaniard’s sword-arm. I 
could see I was getting nowhere on the 
landing so I dropped Mrs. Golightly 
and fled back into my room. I slammed 
and bolted the door. 

“Rap, tap—rap, tap, tap...” 

The quiet threatening sound was 
still going over in the far corner, the 
unearthly knuckles were still knocking 
on my coffin-lid. 

“All right,” I said. “I surrender.” 

I pushed down the switch by the door 
and the room was filled with revealing 
light. 

“Rap, tap—tap, tap—tap, tap...” 

Over by the fireplace, water was 
dripping through the ceiling, the drops 
falling on the parquet floor just where 
it joined the hearth. A wood block was 
loose and tilted, and it echoed like a 
xylophone note each time it was hit. 
The snow on the roof had thawed and 
found out a loose slate somewhere. 

I packed up there and then, left the 
rent on the bedside table and sneaked 
out of the house at dawn. I never went 
back to Mrs. Golightly’s and I never, 
never scoffed at the spirits again. 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 69—These Things Having Been Done 


USSIAN may be substituted for Latin as a university 
entrance subject. Let’s have an extract from the classics, 
real or imaginary, rewritten to accord with Soviet philo- 

sophy. Limit: 120 words. (English, of course!) 

A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, May 29, to Topy COMPETITION 
No. 69, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 66 
(Amenities) 


Fuller details of an item in the accounts “ Provision of Staff 


Comforts, £15,801 15s 11d.” as requested by a shareholder, 
were asked for. Mink coats and private secretaries figured 
prominently, with the services of psychologists.and managing 
directors’ enormous expenses in proportion to the other em- 
ployees running close second. 
The framed original goes to: 
ERIC EDWARDS 
25 WETSTONE LANE 
WEST KIRBY 
WIRRAL 

for a topical justification: 


I am rather sorry that you raised that query, sir; for I am now 
forced to lift a corner of the curtain on our research which I would 
prefer to have left untouched. ‘Staff Comforts” was our code name 
for research done on anti-fall-out agents. One of our chemists 
discovered that the ill effects of fall-out can be reduced almost to 
vanishing point if the diet of the potential victim is sufficiently 
strengthened with amounts of vintage champagne and caviar. Our 
chairman and your directors volunteered to be ‘‘ guinea-pigs,” and 
the results are so encouraging that other high executives will be 
invited to participate. ‘The chemist, needless to say, is being retained 
as a ‘‘control.” 


The following earn book tokens for their originators: 


The figure for Staff Comforts can be accounted for as follows: 
5 Mink Coats at £3,000 £15,000 0 0 
Shoes, Nylons, Gloves, Perfumes, Etc., 

necessary adjuncts to Mink Coats 
(Detailed statement available) £801 15 11 
£15,801 15 11 


One coat and accessories was supplied to each of our five Directors’ 
private secretaries. The mink-clad secretaries were very kind to 
their bosses. The directors, mellowed by this treatment, were well- 
disposed towards their departmental managers. The managers, 
flattered by the attentions of their superiors, were equally friendly 
to their foremen, who, pleased at being appreciated, encouraged the 
workmen, so that already there has been a 51 per cent increase in 
output. 

I therefore consider this expenditure to be amply justified.—Mrs. 
E. Gall, 19 Newlease Road, Waterlooville, Hants 


Miss Mullard, the Head Secretary, being a member of our staff 
from the age of 16-40, recently had an unfortunate affair of the 
heart. Owing to her long service and nervous condition £200 was 
awarded her for a holiday abroad, under the heading Staff Comforts. 
Miss Mullard chose Spain. Her stay was long. We, however, were 
short of £15,000. Precisely one week later a parcel arrived from 
Spain, on which we paid £1 15s. 11d. Papers taken in error Miss 
Mullard had returned post haste. Recently seen in Madrid, but 
vanishing in a crowd, Miss Mullard, accompanied by a Spanish 
gentleman... 

I can only quote this: 

Provision of Staff Comforts £15,801 15s. 11d. 

Mrs. R. Sparkes, 75 Astbury Road, Peckham, S.E.A5 


It is a great comfort for staff to feel able to offer advice to manage- 
ment. Our pilot suggestion box scheme has been an unqualified 
success. Last year’s second most popular suggestion was for more 
suggestion boxes. These we propose to install. The £15,801 15s. 11d. 


is for the latest models, which have many original and necessarily 
rather expensive features. All the new boxes will be acid-, fire-, 
water-, and burglar-proof. Furthermore, when an_ obnoxious, 
facetious, libellous, or anonymous contribution is made, a hidden 
camera snaps the depositor, and an alarm bell rings in the directors’ 
room. These boxes will, I’m sure, make a valuable addition 
to the general efficiency of our company and lead to more harmonious 
rad aati Garley, 15 Dorie Avenue South, Frodsham, 
Cheshire 


In January we spent £1,925 3s. on building a sound-proof room for 
the clerks’ and typists’ coffee-break rock ’n’ roll session. At the same 
time oil heating was installed throughout the building, costing 
£3,956 1s. 6d., but the staff complained of feeling the cold when they 
travelled home, so fur coats were provided for the female staff and 
electrically heated overcoats for the male staff at a total cost of £9,762 6s. 
We paid £101 3s. 5d. for a television set for the General Office, and 
the odd £57 2s. was spent on the provision of safety nets outside the 
top floor windows to enable executives to enjoy the drama of com- 
mitting suicide without the usual attendant disadvantages.—.Miss 
Diana Sabatini, The Garden House, 60 Lawn Close, Datchet, Bucking- 
hamshire 





Bentley’s Gallery 


Frankie Vaughan 


My allegiance to Frankie Vaughan 
Is becoming decidedly worn. 
Admittedly it’s a whimsy 

That was always rather flimsy. 
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Saddle Me Up 
a Vespa 


URING the time I was in Sicily 
1D I was torn between not believing 

in bandits, and wishing I could 
meet some. My friend Assunta had no 
such doubts. “The mountainous and 
hilly regions abound with them,” she 
told me (her earnest turn of phrase 
came of learning 50 per cent of her 
English direct from the New Oxford 
Dictionary, and blended ill with the 
50 per cent she later learnt from me). 
“They are Robinoods,” she continued, 
“and if we meet with any beware of 
opening your mouth or you will be 
detained for ransom.” We were staying 
in Sicily with a wealthy friend of 
Assunta’s father, and right then were 
travelling on the offside wheels of one 
of his buses. As we took a particularly 
dicey corner my merry laugh was cut 
short, for the bus did a handstand and 
I bashed forehead first into a mallet- 
headed man in front. 

Before the stars had cleared we were 
out of the bus and a couple of Robinoods 
were briskly sorting us out, sheep from 
goats. I may add that if they’d had an 
inkling of our financial position we’d 
have formed numbers 1 and 2 in the 
goat line. As it was we sat down by 
the roadside with the rest of their bread 
and butter and awaited our fate. 

It struck me that no one but Assunta 
seemed to fear more than a brisk frisk 
and a general coughing up of small 





FOR 
WOMEN 


change. The driver sat picking his nose 
and finger nails alternately and seemed 
glad of the break. The goats were 
playing a local variation of pitch-and- 
toss and eating salami and bread, and 
the rest of the sheep seemed to be 
making a tentative nobbin for the 
Robinoods. The affair seemed to be 
following such a time-honoured pattern 
that I took to wondering if it might not 
be catered for in the daily itinerary of 
the local business men. ‘2.30 leave 
orange grove, 2.45 board bus, 3.15 
approx., Giuliano” or it might be 
Alfredo or Domenico; there seemed to be 
no monopoly, only a tendency as in 
most well established firms to keep the 
business in the family. 

All the time we were waiting Assunta 
kept hissing in Italian “Empty vessels 
make most sound, Silence is golden, 
speech but silver, Keep your foot out 
of it.” Her translations weren’t literal 
but I got the drift, though the last one 
had me for a moment. “Pearls drop 
from the lips of the wise,” I answered 
entering into the spirit of the thing. 
Assunta blushed with pleasure, and 
modestly tapped the cover of “ Well- 
known English Proverbs and Quota- 
tions” which she carried everywhere 
with her, it being lighter than the New 
Oxford. Then she took a quick retake 
at the title, and sweating madly tried to 
stuff it unobtrusively inside her blouse; 
considering the size of her bust and 
the slimness of the volume she was 
surprisingly unsuccessful. Eventually 
she got rid of it somewhere under her 
skirt, and we settled down again. 

Meanwhile the Robinoods were en- 
gaged in a spitting match with the 
driver and a few of the goats. They were 
a sad blow to my idea of Il Banditto; 
one had a good 36 chest and towered 
about 4 feet 10 inches off the ground, and 
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the other topped him by an inch or 
two up and around. I was mortified 
and gave them an extra foot each for 
memories, and a snappy line in brigand 
wear, in place of what appeared to be a 
whip round from N.A.T.O. Assunta 
whispered that they must be waiting 
for some top ranker. So I deleted the 
crummy ones from my memories in 
place of a well-knit young Jesse James 
with a touch of Brando and a suit that 
fitted him. When he arrived I had no 
quarrel with his looks, but he travelled, 
whether from habit or because he had 
just picked it up in lieu of a cash 
donation, on a Vespa. Following local 
custom we stood for inspection, but he 
passed straight along the line until he 
came to us; then he leant forward. 
poked me in the collar bone and said 
“Inglese.” It was no question, it was a 
categorical statement. I did my best to 
deny it, smouldering dangerously, and 
dilating my nostrils till I was hard put 
to restrain a whinny, but it was no use; 
I might as well have had “ Teas Served” 
hung around my neck. “Inglese,” he 
repeated and poked me again. Inglese 
or not I resented being poked in the 
collar-bone by a salami-eating Robinood 
so I leant forward and returned the 
poke. But he gave me such a fascinating 
smile that I fell to blushing, and the 
prospect of a few days in captivity 
brightened no end. Then he turned to 
Assunta and began inquiring into my 
pedigree. 

Assunta played her trump card when 
she said I was her paid companion, but 
she overplayed the details—in fact her 
laughter at the suggestion that my 
family tree might boast a few milords 
was bordering on the offensive. She 
knew milords, it was true, but the 
Inglese ... The upshot was that when 
the bus started off I was in it, but she 
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was travelling into the sunset with young 
Lochinvar and his Vespa. 

It took a lot more effort and a news- 
paper cutting to convince the Robinoods 
that her father drove a bus for Rome 
corporation, and that by the time he 
raised the ransom Assunta would have 
eaten half their profits. In the end they 
accepted the fact that he had met his 
wealthy friend in the 1914 trenches, and 
there was quite a gap in the levels of 
their incomes, so they settled for some- 
thing on the lines of payment for 
victuals consumed and general wear 
and tear on property during stay, with 
a couple of thousand lire for overhead 
expenses. While Assunta cleared a 
cool £60 for writing J Was Giuliano’s 
Hostage—which she never was, her 
band being very low in the bandit 
hierarchy—all I got out of it was a two- 
line mention. 

— CATHERINE DRINKWATER 


w 


Proposal Forms— 1 


ANICE, my darling, how can I 

begin to tell you what you have 
meant to me in these past, wonderful 
years? I shall never forget how ravish- 
ing you were when you wanted the 
abolition of capital punishment, nor 
how enchantingly angry you became 
over the Government and the Wolfen- 
den proposals. How your lip curled 


with scorn on the day you said that all _ 


politicians were ridiculous and how you 
tossed back your dark locks contemptu- 
ously the time. you told me Mr. John 
Gordon was just a scream. ‘ 

None of us who admire you will ever 
forget your enthusiasm for Lolita (I 
think I’ve managed to get you a copy 
at last, by the way), nor how you rallied 
Canon Collins with your last sandwich 
on Easter Saturday. Above all there is 
that small, exquisite memory which will 
remain with me through all the search- 
ing years. How you broke from the 
ranks when the Anti-Uglies were march- 
ing up the Brompton Road and began 
pulling pieces from the facade of 

‘ Harrods with your bare hands. 

O Janice, Janice, there is one thing 
and one only that I long to ask you. 
Will you, oh will you, make me your 
Cause? —MONICA FURLONG 


A Beauty Care Article 


- OW I wish I could look like her!” 

sighed a housewife to me the 
other morning, as we sipped our tea in 
a little Chelsea restaurant. I followed 
her gaze to where a girl was hurrying 
past the window. 

“But you can, Mrs. Thorpe!” I cried 
briskly. “It’s just a matter of beauty 
care—modern beauty care!” 

Back at her home Mrs. Thorpe and? 
I experimented first on hair styles. 
“Whether it’s wound round on top in 
a cottage loaf or sort of mown criss- 
cross,” I told her, “modern hair needs 
the same basic care. A wash with a 
really tough detergent”—I suited the 
action to the words—“‘so as to get that 
wispy, loofah-like texture, a rub while 
damp with a nylon pot-scourer—and, 
hey presto! Why, Mrs. Thorpe, you 
are beginning to look like someone 
looking like someone looking like 
Brigitte Bardot already!” 

Mrs. Thorpe’s skin was a real trouble. 
Years of sweeping up cornflakes, turning 
mattresses, etc., had given her what I 
can only describe as a complexion. A 
good long illness; eating suet puddings 
in a basement with the windows shut; 
being constantly frightened by vampires 
—these, I knew, were counsels of 
perfection for a busy housewife. Finally 
at my suggestion Mrs. Thorpe chose 
the department store she hated most 
and all through a crowded morning 
rode up and down in the lift, getting 
paler and paler. Alas! the effect soon 














wore off—though I recommend it for a 
quick pick-me-down before a party. 

But make-up, as I convinced Mrs. 
Thorpe, can work wonders, even if it 
does take a skilled hand to get a flour- 
and-water paste looking “natural.” 
“You are lucky to have eyebrows,” | 
told her. ‘“‘ Brush them clear, as there is 
nothing like pale hairy brows for allure. 
Eyes, of course, do have to be painted 
in, as nobody has got that sort of eyes 
—and, dear me, Mrs. Thorpe, don’t try 
to put your mouth back! Mouths are 
quite utterly out!” 

Mrs. Thorpe’s wardrobe did not 
boast a single surplus Antarctic reefer, 
Ministry of Supply riveter’s overall, or 
indeed any garment turned out by our 
fashion-conscious Government. But in 
any case, as I told her, these are just a 
little old hat by now. We hunted out 
an ancient pullover of her husband’s. 

“Wear it back to front when you want 
to feature the ink-patch,” I suggested, 
“and roll it up on one side, so. And a 
nice tight skirt, hitched up round your 
waist to make it even shorter—you must 
remember, Mrs. Thorpe, that this sort 
of dressing is above fashion.” 

Brocade shoes and an _ over-the- 
shoulder beach-bag completed the 
picture. “I hope I don’t meet that 
Roger Vardon!” cracked Mrs. ‘Thorpe 
as she hurried off shopping—one more 
drab housewife transformed by the 
miracle of modern beauty know-how! 

— ANGELA MILNE 





Tails Optional | 


By ERIC KEOWN 


UDDLE DCCK is a tiny tidal 
inlet, a few yards across, in the 


Thames just below Blackfriars 
Bridge. Behind it is the site of the 
Blackfriars Theatre. Inland, a little 
way down on the opposite bank, was 
the Globe. In a neighbouring street 
Shakespeare bought a house for £140. 

Next week, on this amply historical 
site, a theatre will open which will be 
new in every way. The Mermaid is the 
first playhouse to go up in London for 
twenty-six years, and the first in the 
City for two hundred and fifty. It has 
been built by public subscription, with 
a lease from the City Corporation of 
£100 a year, and it owes everything to 
the vision of one man—Bernard Miles. 

It all began eight years ago in his 
back garden in St. John’s Wood, where 
Miles built a small Elizabethan theatre 
in an old schoolroom and gave us 
Shakespeare as nearly as possible as it 
was done in Shakespeare’s time. Here 
he persuaded Kirsten Flagstad to sing 
thirteen performances of Dido and 
Aeneas for a fee of a bottle of stout a 
day. A second season followed, and 
during it the Lord Mayor was so im- 
pressed that he offered the Piazza of 
the Royal Exchange to brighten the 
City for the Coronation. The stage of 
the first Mermaid was dismantled and 
re-erected, and during thirteen weeks 
in the summer of 1953 seventy thousand 
people flocked to see Elizabethan plays. 

Bernard Miles has a sly sense of 
humour, and it delighted him to think 
he had overthrown the last prejudices 
of the City against’ his profession. 
Rogues, whoremongers, coney-catching 
rascals, the City had called the players; 
but here it was, acting as a benevolent 
godparent. This was a miracle. It 
linked up with his dream of a popular 
theatre that would bridge the classes 
and the -isms, it confirmed his belief 
that the City held a vast audience of 
starved theatre-goers, and it awoke him 
to the delicious possibilities of industry 
as patron. In fact it was a very useful 
practice run for the next edition of the 
Mermaid that was now taking shape in 
his mind. 


In 1941 a bomb had cleared the site. 
In 1946 the Corporation granted a lease, 
and then Bernard Miles went into 
action. He began to sit on industry’s 
doorstep in a big way, and industrialists 
found this soft-spoken idealist irresist- 
ible. Fat cheques started rolling in. 
Many gifts in kind came from manu- 
facturers, and at the same time a tide 
of small contributions began to arrive. 
A carpenter from the warehouse next 
door has called every week with his 
half-crown, and thousands like him have 
given because they were thrilled to 
think they were building their own 
theatre. The Mermaid has bitten the 
imagination of the ordinary Londoner 
far more than anything for a long time. 
It will have cost £70,000, including a 
small reserve for productions, and there 
are still a few thousands to come in. 

Since building began Bernard Miles 
and his loyal wife, Josephine Wilson, 
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have been almost daily hosts at lunch- 
eons on the site at which, recklessly and 
with complete success, they have mixed 
industry and the Arts over wine, cheese 
and sausages cooked on a spirit-stove. 
Bankers have passed the mustard to 
rising dramatists with decreasing sus- 
picion; men in beards and sweaters 
have found sympathetic listeners in men 
in faultless waistcoats. Much good will 
has been generated on both sides. 

The theatre, designed by Elidir 
Davies, is really exciting. You are very 
conscious of the river. When Lennox 
complains, as he will in due course, that 
“the obscure bird clamour’d the live- 
long night,” it will almost certainly 
have been a tug. The old warehouse 
walls have been retained, covered by a 
span barrel roof. First, a paved court- 
yard, from which one enters the main 
foyer, with bars and cloakrooms. ‘Then, 
the auditorium, its five hundred seats 
on a sharply raked single tier. Bernard 
Miles has always been an open-stage 
man, and now he has got the finest in 
England, coming right down to the front 
row. It is a big stage for so small a 
theatre; it will put the actors in touch 
with the audience and is designed for big 
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casts. In the middle is a revolve that 
goes round as easily as a bicycle wheel. 

After that, still going towards the 
river, is the restaurant (with a marvel- 
lous view of the whole reach from 
Blackfriars to Tower Bridge) and the 
snack bar, and above are dressing- 
rooms. The whole thing is planned down 
to the last light-plug. The stage-door 
opens on a little gallery above the river; 
the villain can escape down a rope-ladder 
into his hissing pinnace. 

Bernard Miles took us round himself. 

“Policy? I want to bridge the gulf 
between highbrows and lowbrows. It’s 
largely artificial. They’re afraid of one 
another. So I’m starting with a roaring 
musical based on a Fielding play—he 
called it Rape Upon Rape but we’ve 
changed that to Lock Up Your Daughters 
in deference to the sterner City fathers. 
It'll run for six weeks, twice-nightly, 
at 6.10 and 8.40. After that The 





Antigone of Sophocles, Journey's End, 
a new comedy, an Elizabethan play, and 
Great Expectations adapted by Alec 
Guinness. You see, a complete mix-up. 
I’m negotiating for a Brecht. We want 
to broaden people’s taste, to stop them 
taking a narrow view of the theatre.” 

He dodged nimbly over a boa-con- 
strictor of cable. 

“We plan to have half the seats at the 
first house at only five bob, and to give 
a reasonable meal for the same price, so 
that a couple can have a night out for 
a pound. I believe there’s a huge 
audience waiting at our door. We won’t 
only give them plays—but ballet, jazz, 
opera, and the theatre’s wired for ciné. 
In fact, the lot. It’s incredible to start 
free from debt. All the money that 
comes in from the box-office can go 
straight into the production kitty. No 
bricks-and-mortar men _ waiting for 
their whack.” 
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We reached the stage. 

“T’ve a theory that audience and 
actors have lost each other. Whatever 
you may say about TV it does project 
the player bang into the middle of the 
audience. That’s what the Elizabethans 
did, and that’s what we’re going to do 
here, so that everyone can share in the 
play.” 

What kind of man is he, this Shake- 
speare-worshipper, dialect-expert, agri- 
cultural music-hall comedian and 
accomplished entertainer, this single- 
minded missionary responsible for the 
astonishing achievement of persuading 
the City to build its own playhouse? 
Fifty-one, slight, gentle, horn spectacles, 
a good listener. He is so modest that 
you have to be with him a little while 
before you realize that inside him is an 
unquenchable fire of enthusiasm. 

London has reason to be mighty 
grateful for it. 








Wrapped in Paper 
UR civilization is built on, or 
rather wrapped in, paper. The 
main frontier between brutish and 
cultured existence is the use of paper 


for all kinds of purposes. As life 
becomes more sophisticated and com- 
plicated (how these two adjectives will 
cling together!) it requires more and 
more and still more paper. It is not 
only the paper on which you, O so 
gentle reader, are reading these lines; 
it is the paper on which we insist that 
everything we buy, from the sliced 
bread to the succulent steak, from the 
man’s shirt to the bags of cement, must 
be hygienically wrapped. 

The trend is unquestionably towards 
the use of still more paper. As self- 
service stores and super-markets in- 
creasingly dominate the retail trade of 
this country every article we buy must 
ultimately be available ready packed, 
dissected and measured in its prophy- 
lactic container. 

It has been estimated that in the 
United States, the greatest user of 
paper in the world, each child born 
to-day will on the average consume 
fifteen tons of paper in its lifetime—a 
sizeable proportion of which will no 
doubt be represented by the Sunday 
editions of the papers it will read. As 
other countries approach the American 
standards and adopt the American way 
of life their teeming millions will 
acquire the same_ paper-spendthrift 
habits. 

Clearly paper is a growth industry 
and paper shares should be growth 
‘stocks. This is well brought out in the 
admirably presented reports of the 
Bowater Paper Corporation for 1958. 
The Chairman, Sir Eric Bowater, has 
a tremendous tale of past growth and 
promise to tell. The organization can 
trace its history back to 1881 when it 
began as a family firm of paper mer- 
chants. In the 1920s it was seen that 
the future offered less opportunity to a 
middle-man than to a manufacturer and 


the firm built its first newsprint mill on 
the Thames. 

In 1927, however, the trade surplus 
was still a modest £129,000. By 1958 
this had grown to a massive £18,145,000. 
This growth went hand-in-hand with 
the development of the organization 
from a domestic to a truly international 
concern. Some appreciation of its 
international character may be gauged 
from the fact that Bowaters own the 
largest single paper plant in the United 
States and that more than half of its 
productive capacity is now situated in 
North America. 

The organization has vast interests in 
Canada. The Government of New- 
foundland has granted it rights over 
11,000 square miles of forest land which 
is said to be enough to supply the whole 
of its Canadian mills “for ever.”’ It also 
owns its fleet of newsprint and 
pulp carriers. The organization has 
just moved into new headquarters in 
Knightsbridge where, adjoining Hyde 





A Green Thought... 


HERE is no limit to human 

perversity, especially over small 
things. We will indulge ourselves in 
some things which we really don’t care 
much about; and then, as though to 
adjust some puritanical streak in our 
souls, deny ourselves a thing which we 
need very badly. Anyhow that’s what 
I’ve been doing for years. Every spring 
would find me coveting my neighbour’s 
greenhouse. ‘Tempted, I would then 
write to a manufacturer for details, and 
spend my evenings looking lovingly 
at the illustrated catalogue. For years I 
have known where I would put the 
greenhouse when I bought one. But I 
never did. Instead I would sit through 
the winter, teasing myself with the 
fantasy of what melons, how many 
bunches of muscats and kinds of exotic 
aubergines and peppers I would grow 
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Park, they have begun a revolution of 
the London sky-line. 

The organization has not been without 
its troubles in the past. The ’20s and 
’30s during which it made its fateful 
move into production were years of 
great difficulty. The lessons learned in 
the haid school of experience have been 
put to excellent use, and to-day the 
finances of the organization are in good 
shape and the spread of its interests 
reassuringly wide. 

The shares of Bowater Paper Cor- 
poration at around 49s. yield over 5 per 
cent on the dividend of 12} per cent 
paid for last year. The distribution is 
well covered and the yield, which in 
these days must be regardedas relatively 
generous, makes them a good industrial 
investment. Equally promising are the 
shares of the associated Bowater- 
Eburite, manufacturers of fibre con- 
tainers and bulk packaging materials, 
which at 20s. 3d. yield just under 5 per 
cent. — LOMBARD LANE 


in it. But every year some masochistic 
tendency would intervene and in the 
name of economy my lust for a green- 
house would again be put firmly behind 
me. 

But this year I have at last, as they say, 
released my secret desire and overcome 
my latent frustration. Here I sit now in 
a greenhouse measuring twelve feet by 
eight. But now that I have it I have 
discovered that I don’t want it for 
melons, grapes, cucumbers or any other 
vegetable. Nor will I be bothered with 
tomatoes, or orchids. Indeed I do not 
wish to grow anything in it but myself. 

Let me tell you, a greenhouse is the 
one and only answer to this age which 
is all pester from telephone and tele- 
vision. A greenhouse is the only other 
place where a man can be assured of 
some modicum of privacy. And it has 
the advantage of being sunny too. Of 
course it is expedient to decorate it with 
one or two odd bits of foliage, and equip 
it with a couple of seed boxes and a 
trowel or two. But that camouflage 
effected, one can sit there in complete 
idleness with nothing growing but 
one’s thoughts. You can even buy a 
lock for the door. 

True, I dare say my relatives will 
expect some product from it and all the 
hours I now spend out here. They 
won't be disappointed either once they 
realize that tranquillity is as nutritious 
as tomatoes and twice as delicious. 

— RONALD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Sartre Resarta 


Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter. Simone 
de Beauvoir. André Deutsch: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 30/- 


HE path which led Simone de 

Beauvoir to her present position 

among French Left Wing intel- 
lectuals started from a home where 
French bourgeois life could be seen in 
its fullest development. M. de Beauvoir, 
a talented amateur actor, had gone into 
the law because it held moments com- 
parable to the acting profession which 
his family traditions prevented him from 
adopting. Impatient with the tedium of 
his own background and failing in spite 
of his brilliant social qualities to enter 
the high society that he felt he should 
frequent, he turned to acting as a social 
asset and an escape from himself. 
Later, his daughter tells us, when he 
had fallen on hard times, he over-acted 
the part of a foul-mouthed common 
chap within his own circle. Mme. 
de Beauvoir, on the other hand, was 
a devout creature who clung to all 
the prohibitions that supposedly 
guarded young ladies, even when 
it became clear that her dowryless 
daughters would be obliged to earn 
their own living. 

The free-thinking father and the 
pious mother spoilt the eldest of 
their two daughters, for Simone 
was a clever child whose younger 
sister’ was always being measured 
against her and found wanting. So 
much so that it was a shock for the 
spoilt paragon to overhear her 
parents calmly deciding that they 
loved their children equally. 

In one of the most successful 
passages little Simone discovers 
that her cosy and admiring family 
circle is really a tangle of warring 
personalities, made more terrible 
by the way that the combatants 
concealed from her the causes of 
their disputes. 

After a dazzling phase as a 








‘he 





juvenile patriot in an overcoat made 
from real horizon blue cloth, Simone de 
Beauvoir found herself at the end of 
World War I living in the circumstances 
approaching squalor to which the war had 
reduced her parents’ fortunes. Natur- 
ally speculative, she quickly grew im- 
patient with the bigoted atmosphere of 
the Institut Normal Catholique, though 
it was there that she met Elisabeth 
Mabille. This friend (called, usually, 
Zaza) and her cousin Jacques were the 
two romances of her adolescent years, 
when the struggle to be allowed to study 
sometimes wore her out before she sat 
down to work. 

Gradually she began to win her 
battles and found herself taking exam- 
inations in philosophy at the Sorbonne. 
She was still rejecting politics as 
beneath her philosophical dignity, and 
had an unrewarding passage with 
Simone Weil. In the background was 
always the question as to whether she 
would finally marry her cousin Jacques 
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and whether Zaza would be able to 
resist the family pressure which would 
try to force her into an “arranged” 
marriage. Eventually Jacques made a 
disastrous match for worldly reasons, 
and Zaza, whose problems seemed to 
have been at the point of solution, fell 
suddenly ill and died. At about this 
time Simone de Beauvoir had become a 
close friend of Jean-Paul Sartre and 
had been accepted into his circle. ‘The 
book ends with the emancipated writer 
emerging into the cold light of Sartre’s 
existentialist world, though with a 
feeling that both Zaza and Jacques had 
been casualties of her victorious struggle. 
Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter is a 
long book, but on the whole the interest 
of the story and the pictures of French 
family life carry one over the patches 
when Simone de Beauvoir philosophizes 
at too great length over her quarrels in 
the home or at school. The translation 
lapses at times (“there she had met 
Mr. Right”), When Simone de Beauvoir 
was a child she was furious to learn 
that Jo, the heroine of Louisa 
Alcott’s Little Women, had failed to 
marry the delightful Laurie, who 
married instead the primping little 
Amy. One is left with the im- 
pression that, in spite of M. Sartre 
and the Prix Goncourt, she would 
feel just as strongly to-day. 
— VIOLET POWELL 


NEW NOVELS 
Providence Island. Jacquetta 

Hawkes. Chatto and Windus, 16/- 
The French Dragoon. Roger 

Rudigoz. Translated by Hugo 

Charteris. Bles, 16/- 

Native Ground. Philip Callow. Heine- 

mann, 15/- 

The Centre of the Green. John 

Bowen. Faber, 15/- 

One question we are entitled to 
ask novelists is “ What do you know, 
apart from other people’s novels? ”’ 
Miss Hawkes has specialized in 
primitive man and her excited know- 
ledge makes her “archzological 
tale” strong where similar fantasies 
are generally weak. She uses words 
like “obsidian” with authority. 





There is nothing particularly new in 
this story of an expedition that finds 
a tribe on a South Sea island still in the 
Magdalenian culture but with highly 
developed psychic powers. What makes 
the book readable and vivid is that the 
scientific detail seems probable, not 
fudged as usual, and that the writer is 
enjoying both the adventures and the 
anthropology. The savages of the 
Victorian boys’ book became interesting 
in their own right. Unfortunately Miss 
Hawkes is more observant. of peoples 
than people, of nature than natures, and 
she tries to lighten a narrative that does 
not need it with unbearably coy and 
unconvincing comedy about the love-life 
of female dons and the quirks of elderly 
professors and the vulgar truculence of 
archeologists whose background is not 
the classics but geology. 

Although The French Dragoon is set in 
the weeks after Napoleon’s defeat at 
Leipzig, it is not the kind of historical 
novel which results from a detailed 
knowledge of a period that has come 
alive in the writer’s mind. M. Rudigoz 
seems more absorbed in the plan of a 
novel about loyalty than in the novel 
itself. The dramatic atmosphere is a 
little like Mr. Fry’s The Dark is Light 
Enough. An officer on the run takes 
refuge with a royalist countess and is 
joined by another officer who involves him 
in plots and counter-plots. He falls in 
love, and mingled with the treason and 
double-treason is an almost _balletic 
evocation of love lost and love unattain- 
able. Whatever the writer knows about 
loyalty remains cloudy. Anyway, loyalty 
is not a virtue irrespective of its object. 
No doubt the rebel angels were loyal 
enough to Satan. 

Mr. Callow knows working-class life, 
which he remembers sharply and depicts 








“We solved the Boilermakers and Ship- 

wrights difficulty but now the Cordage 

and Sailmakers are disputing who should 
tie on the piece of chalk.” 


economically. His new book has the 
virtues of Common People without the 
novelettish streak. His lucid, precise 
sketches of truancy from school, a boy’s 
tart in a factory, an agricultural camp 
and night-shift in a telephone exchange 
are the kind of thing that the old New 
Writing used to publish, and much 
better than a good deal of it. ‘To-day 
the ability to reveal the unfamiliar to the 
middle-class reader has lost its rarity 
value. Mr. Callow has mastered a style 
which can render experience but he does 
not always use it to create works of art. 
When does the honest become the flat, 
the unadorned the meagre, the simple 
the trite? Potentially a very important 
writer, Mr. Callow gives me the damning 
impression of playing for safety. 

After the wild explosions of invention 
in his earlier novels, Mr. Bowen’s new 
novel, a study of middle-class decline, 
seems oddly old-fashioned, with its 
pottering retired colonel, possessive 
mother, son who is a copywriting satyr 
and son who is a suicidal journalist. He 
must be the only novelist compared by 
reviewers to both William Golding and 
Christopher Isherwood. The bubbles of 
observation and gaiety and the snatches 
of parody give the novel an attractive 
surface and the carefully designed 
variations on the theme of lack of com- 
munication give it content. But the 
knowledge of the worm at the heart of 
society which can now be seen behind 
each of the three novels is not here 
objectified and concretized—readable 
and, in flashes, distinguished, as the 
novel is. — R. G. G. PRICE 


Antoine. Marie-Gisele Landes. Translated 

by Peter Green. Muller, 12/6 

Anne, the narrator of this story, is one 
of those French girls who go to bed with 
lots of men but never fall in love, 
presumably because Mlle. Sagan says 
it is not the proper thing to do. Anne 
goes to live with an interesting middle- 
aged seducer called Antoine, then 
arranges for him to have an affair with 
one of her friends. ‘The second half of 
the book is contrived, all about an 
abortion which has no effect whatever 
on the main characters. The ending is 
happy, but a couple of paragraphs have 
been tacked on to provide the necessary 
tristesse. It is all very readable. The 
writing is swift and colourful, but it 
lacks depth. Mr. Peter Green’s transla- 
tion is good, but then he probably did it 
with his eyes shut. You know the formula: 
“T know quite well that one day I shall 
forget Antoine. I know that one morning 
I shall wake up...” Twenty short 
first novels like this are now published 
each year. — K.M. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Modigliani: Man and Myth. Jeanne 
Modigliani. Deutsch, 55/- 
Jeanne Modigliani’s life of her father 
is quite unusually good. It disposes of a 
great many legends and shows others in 
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their proper light. Amedeo Modigliani 
(1884-1919) was of Jewish Italian stock. 
Both sides of his family had been well-to- 
do, but his father was plunged in money 
difficulties. The mother’s side of the 
family seems to have included several 
remarkable members, and Miss Modi- 
gliani shows that the story of Modigliani 
himself being the son of a “ rich banker,” 
who objected to his son becoming a 
painter, is nonsense. On the contrary, 
Modigliani was brought up in a highbrow 
atmosphere, steeped from his boyhood 
in Nietzsche and D’Annunzio. The 
family would no doubt have preferred 
their son to be a more academic artist, 
but to the profession as such they had no 
objection. Modigliani’s real ambition 
was to be a sculptor, and his daughter 
indicates how early in his life sculpture 
was his aim. Circumstances never 
allowed him to execute more than a 
limited amount of this work. He drank, 
drugged and in general lived with great 
violence; but painted only when he was 
sober. It is rare to read a book of this 
sort about a great artist in which im- 
mense trouble has been taken to get the 
facts right (providing documents) and 
also to find that the author knows about 
painting in a professional manner and 
can express these views on paper. — A. P. 


The Proud Possessors. Aline B. Saarinen. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30/- 

It used to be Lives of Misers: now 
it is generally Lives of Conspicuous 
Consumers. Mrs. Saarinen’s American 
art-collectors are often funny and some- 
times horrifying; but has any plutocracy 
ever developed so fast from hysterical 
acquisition to the wish to share? The 
wheat and railroad and oil fortunes that 
looted a willing Europe were soon 
building and stocking art galleries and 
museums: before long there may be more 
works of art locked up for private 
pleasure in England than in the States. 
One theme running through the gossipy 
chapters is the guidance exerted on the 
tycoons’ taste by tame esthetes, museum 
curators and university art-historians. 
The book is based on hard work among 
newspaper files and family memories, 
and assembles a good deal of art history, 
particularly on American patronage of 
native talent. Three random quotations: 
“When she wanted to buy a picture, she 
put her servants on rations”; “At the 
opening Peggy Guggenheim wore one 
abstract earring and one surrealist ear- 
ring”; and at Hearst’s home ‘A four- 
teenth-century confessional served as the 
elevator.” — R.G.G.P. 


Portraits of Russian Personalities 

Richard Hare. O.U.P., 42/- 

In roughly chronological order Mr. Hare 
deals with nine Russian notable men, from 
the liberated serf Nikitenko (1804-77) 
to Prince Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921). 
He skilfully adjusts his style to the subject 
of each essay, and is equally at home in deal- 
ing with the revolutionary charlatanism 
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of Bakunin as he is in describing the 
devoted labours of Vitte, surely the only 
station-master to have become a prime 
minister. Mr. Hare, writing of Tolstoy 
after the publication of War and Peace, 
describes how the author was condemned 
on one hand as a nihilist and on the other 


as a reactionary. He tells also how 
Tolstoy was summoned for “careless 
maintenance of cattle” when a bull on 
the estate killed one of the shepherds. 
This rather excusable legal action threw 
Tolstoy into such a rage that he announced 
his intention of settling in England. He 
wrote: “To make life in England more 
agreeable, I must get to know some good 
aristocratic families.”” Regrettably this 
scheme came to nothing. As in other 
works dealing with Russian personalities 
it is the charm and wisdom of 'Turgenev 
which leaves the deepest impression on 
the reader. —V.P. 





War at the Top. James Leasor, based on 
the experiences of General Sir Leslie 
Hollis. Michael Joseph, 21/- 

The awkwardness of the title-page 
extends throughout the text. Mr. 
Leasor gives general surveys. of the war 
and then suddenly breaks into inverted 
commas, inserting after a line or two 
“writes General Hollis,” a phrase that 
becomes maddening. General Hollis was 
Assistant Secretary to the War Cabinet. 
He backs Sir Winston against the 
criticisms of Lord Alanbrooke; but the 
interest of the book is less in the sensible 
but unexciting comment on grand 
strategy than in the picture of daily life in 
the vast underground headquarters that 
stretched nearly from Horseferry-road 
to Nelson’s Column. 

Working eighteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, year after year, worn and 
stimulated by Sir Winston, General 
Hollis somehow managed to survive con- 
ditions that any industrial psychologist 
would say must lead to breakdown. The 


advantages of the Prime Minister’s * 


extraordinary methods of work are still 
being debated. They succeeded in 1940. 
Did they, perhaps, produce a tired post- 
ponement of decision, and a multiplying 
of contradictory decisions, by 1944? 
—R.G.G.P. 


Esmond in India. R. Prawer Jhabvala. 

Allen and Unwin, 15/- 

Miss Prawer Jhabvala has_ been 
acclaimed as an Indian Jane Austen. 
If her style cannot be compared with 
that of her great original, if her wit is 
less sharp and her outlines generally more 
blurred, she has, nevertheless, little to 
learn as an ironical commentator on the 
world about her. Esmond, an authority 
on Indian culture, living by teaching 
English in Delhi, poetic in appearance 
but, in fact, selfish, cruel, pompous and 
pretentious, ranks among the most 
unpleasant characters in fiction. Weary 
of his marriage to a beautiful but sluttish, 
unwesternized Indian girl, he is in love 
with an Englishwoman, Betty, who 
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controls him by refusing to take him 
seriously. He is the spoilt darling of a 
group of culture-hungry women who 
welcome into their midst the intelligent, 
idealistic Indian girl, Shakuntala, newly 
home from college, not a beauty but 
only too ready for love. She becomes 
infatuated with Esmond who callously 
uses her as a means of rousing Betty’s 
jealousy. Amaong the secondary char- 
acters are brilliant portraits of those 
who during the struggle for Indian 
independence kept their fortunes and 
rose to power; and those who lost 
everything and are now forgotten. 

". —o. M. 


The Gay Twenties. J. C. Trewin. 

Macdonald, 30/- 

Mr. ‘Trewin knows our stage history 
backwards, and has the rare gift of bring- 
ing it to sparkling life. In this survey he 
jogs our fading memories of a decade of 
ferment, of experiment and chaos, of 
solid triumphs to set against much easy 
rubbish. It has little sense of direction 
but great fertility, and was led by such 
giants as Barry Jackson, Cochran, Charlot 
and Playfair. For all its smart froth it 
welcomed Chekhov and O’Casey. Shaw 
and Maugham were still writing, while 
Coward arrived breathlessly. Plays about 
prostitutes were thought extremely dash- 
ing, and the word “chemise” was black- 
listed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Mr. Trewin’s phrases are dagger- 
pointed. He calls Lilac Time ‘‘ Schubert 
and butterscotch,’ and Robertson Hare 
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“a sepulchral bittern.” His judicious 
and amusing book is the perfect com- 
plement to The Boy Friend. It is 
hilariously illustrated from the collection 
of Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son, whose choice of photographs will 
drive the middle-aged reader into a 
fever of incredulous regret. 
=k. ©. D. K 


CREDIT BALANCE 

Slaves Unaware? Magnus Pyke. John 
Murray, 16/-. Lively argument, with many 
curiosities of fact and felicities of expression, 
about current over-estimation of applied 
science, and anything else occurring to the 
author from page to page. 

The Hours After Noon. Pau! Bowles. 
Heinemann, 15/-. Varied, enjoyable short 
stories. Descriptive matter sharper since 
Mr. Bowles has grown less _portentous. 
Each tale a completely fresh invention. 

Radio Studies of the Universe. R. D. 
Davies and H. P. Palmer. Routledge and 
Kegan .Paul, 25/-. A quick run over the 
Radio Astronomy course, fascinating and 
reasonably clear, despite a little overlapping 
between chapters. Not too grandiose either 


AT THE PLAY 


Let Them Eat Cake (CAMBRIDGE) 
HERE are still people who regard 
the legitimate theatre as a place 
in which, sumptuously clad and 

surrounded by members of what used 
to be called the gentility (people who 
know about horses), they may watch 








actors and actresses (amusin’ chaps, 
stunnin’ gels) pretendin’ to be lords 
and ladies at a house party. There 
was a time, of course, when a regular 
West End theatregoer would have been 
mortally affronted if a management had 
dared to offer him any other enter- 
tainment. He knew where he was with 
this play. The title was changed now and 
then, and sometimes a cynical beggar 
called Maugham would play tricks with 
the plot; but by and large these theatre 
wallahs were pretty reliable. They knew 
what a feller wanted after a hard day’s 
golf, and they took dashed good care to 
keep on supplyin’ it. They were servants 
of the public, and like good servants, 
they knew their place. 

For those who refuse to acknowledge 
that any changes have taken place on the 
theatrical scene since those halycon days, 
or who resent such changes as have been 
pointed out to them (and I will not at 
this time presume either to defend or 
criticize their taste), Frederick Lonsdale’s 
Let Them Eat Cake will come as a steady 
soothing downpour in a dry season. 
Three people are concerned in the plot, 
which goes like this: A wife prevents 
Another Woman from running off with 
her husband by letting it be known that 
she will not give him a divorce. Now, 
that is not really too difficult for a chap 
to follow, and it has the added attraction 
of being made pretty obvious from the 
word go. A chap might not have objected 
to a tart twist here and there, or a touch 
or so of complication in the manner of 
the vintage Lonsdale; but still, one can’t 
have everything, and there are enough 
beautifully enunciated naughty lines 
about top-drawer sex to keep a feller 
nudgin’ his wife’s arm and feelin’ a hell 
of a dog. 

But the plot is not all. From time to 
time the stage fills with aristocratic 
Edwardian grotesques, including a grande 
dame (Phyllis Neilson-Terry), an agree- 
ably half-witted lord (Claude Hulbert), 
and a port-sodden old codger with 
cirrhosis of the liver (played with superb 
comic authority by Henry Kendall, whose 
timing and delivery, as always, are a 
delight). These and other breathing 
pieces of scenery (there are seventeen 
human characters in the cast list, and one 
canine) sit or stand about delivering 
themselves of carefully composed epi- 
grams while the three principals change 
costumes for their Big Scenes. As soon 
as the plot shows signs of raising its tiny 
head again the flow of chit-chat is 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 

The “Punch in the Theatre” 
Exhibition is at the Repertory 
‘Theatre, Dundee, Rotunda Gallery, 
Dundee, and the Festival Theatre, 
Pitlochry. 

The Punch cinema cartoon ex- 
hibition is at the Odeon Cinema, 
Redhill by arrangement with the 
Rank Organisation. 











halted, and exeunt practically omnes 
through the French windows’ to play 
croquet or watch the fireworks—each 
with an exit line to make the best of. 
For my own part, I began to find 
something lacking in glittery charades of 
this kind somewhere around 1936. On 
the present occasion, therefore, I took 
what consolation I could from Doris 
Zinkeisen’s 1913 costumes, which made 





REP SELECTION 


Manchester, Library Theatre, Mrs. 
Gibbons’ Boys, until May 30th. 

Bristol Old Vic, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
until June 6th. 

Nottingham Playhouse, The Four- 
poster, until May 23rd. 

Northampton Rep, Mrs. 
until May 23rd. 


Willie, 











an ugly period colourful and charming; 
from the assured playing of the “‘ cameo” 
parts; and from the lulling effect of 
emptily witty lines flowing across the 
footlights like background music one 
has heard before and can’t quite place. 
I found the story tiresome—a creaking 
intrusion into a cosy dream. I found 
Michael Dennison’s husband heavily 
mannered where lightness might have 
helped, Dulcie Gray’s wife too sweetly 
arch for comfort, and Eunice Gayson’s 
Other Woman dull. The production, by 
Wallace Douglas, was unfailingly correct 
in matters of movement, grouping and 
pace. 

Still, as I said, there is a ready audience 
for this kind of thing, and I see no reason 
why they should not enjoy it thoroughly. 
Those, again, who go to be amused by a 
period-piece pure and simple may be 
disappointed: for this is not a good ex- 
ample of the genre. — ALEX ATKINSON 


AT THE PICTURES 


Sapphire—The Shaggy Dog 


. RILLIANT” is the first word I 
am inclined to use of Sapphire 
(Director: Basil Dearden): it gave 

me almost continuous pleasure, and I can 

find almost nothing about it to dis- 
approve. Civilized, perceptive, humane, 
entertaining, intensely gripping through- 
out, full of beautifully observed char- 
acter and scenic detail and splendidly 
played and directed, a model of quick 
no-nonsense narrative, unobtrusively ex- 
cellent visually, and finely calculated to 
make even the unthinking bonehead take 

a second look at his emotional prejudices, 

it comes off superbly well. Everybody 

concerned with it deserves praise. 

You may think you can recognize 
commercial calculation behind the choice 
of the theme and the kind of characters 
who illustrate it: it is much concerned 
with young people and with the colour 
bar in London, both currently fascinating 
and explosive topics perpetually in the 
news. But the result is so admirable that 
the possibility of any such motive is 
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unimportant, and another, definitely 
recognizable and much more important 
motive is very praiseworthy indeed. 

In my experience there is practically 
no film designed for popular showing 
without a few scenes, or at least lines, 
that have obviously been included merely 
for cheap momentary effect. But 
Sapphire is one: everything in it belongs. 

Superficially, in essentials, it is a 
surprise-ending murder-story, but it is 
incomparably more worth-while than 
that specification suggests. Its frame- 
work is the investigation by two police 
detectives (Nigel Patrick and Michael 
Craig) of the murder of a girl student. 
To go into much detail would reveal 
things that are revealed in their proper 
place in the story to shock, or amuse, or 
interest, or add to or relax its tension; 
but I can say that the characters include 
both white and coloured people in great 
variety, and the variety includes the 
whole range of attitudes to the colour 
question, on both sides—not forgetting 





(as many people here do forget) the 
proud highly-educated Negro of ancient 
family who feels that most whites are 
beneath him. 


[Sapphire 
Det.-Supt. Hazard—NIiGeEvL Patrick 
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I may be making the piece sound too 
solemn. It is nothing of the kind. The 
basis of it is a murder, which one can 
believe in as a real murder, a tragedy, 
affecting several lives; but the detail, the 
admirable script (Janet Green), the 
skilled direction, the Eastman Colour 
photography of London (Harry Waxman), 


and the playing, down to the tiniest | 


character spot, make it continuously 
entertaining. Mr. Patrick and Mr. Craig 
are credible detectives, conscientious 
about their job but with a very different 
emotional approach. Paul Massie is 
good as the young man who was to have 
married the dead girl, Bernard Miles is 
good as his father, Yvonne Mitchell as 
his sister. Innumerable minor char- 
acters include several impressive coloured 
players. It’s an absorbing whodunit, and 
it says something as well. 


In The Shaggy Dog (Director: Charles 
Barton), the scenes and incidents that 
are obviously aimed at the teenage 
public do lead to certain longueurs for the 
rest of us; but it has an unbeatably funny 
idea, and there are many parts of it that 
I don’t think even the sternest intellectual 
could resist. The basis of the fun is 
what may be called the look-be’ind-yer 
situation: the audience knows something 
a particular character doesn’t know, and 
to watch him struggling to understand it, 
and not believing it is possible, makes 
them laugh. There are of course count- 
less opportunities for the double take, 
which well done is always funny. 

The whole thing is mechanical enough, 
down to the absurdly artificial spy 
business that provides a motive for the 
final pursuit. But the basic situation of 
the comic baffement and _ disbelief 
aroused by a youth in the body of a dog, 
which talks in the youth’s voice and 
(among other things) drives a car, is 
milked for plenty of good laughter. 
And there are pleasing and amusing 


touches well above the mechanical level,. 


such as the unemphasized signs in the 
harried father (Fred MacMurray) of his 
allergy to dogs, and his automatic, 
cursory breakfast-time kiss for his wife 
(at a foot’s distance, without a glance). 
* * * * * 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The Buccaneer is a roaring piece of 
nonsense about the War of 1812 and the 
Louisiana Purchase, with colour visuals 
sometimes like stage sets, sometimes 
like animated paintings by Delacroix 
or (more often) Lady Butler. Also in 
London: It Happened to Fane (13/5/59), 
beautifully done, universally enjoyable 
popular comedy. The Hungarian A 
Sunday Romance (13/5/59) continues, and 
Room at the Top (4/2/59), and Gigi 
(18/2/59). 

Releases: a good Western, Warlock 
(6/5/59), and Some Came Running 
(29/4/59), too long and pretentious but 
entertaining in detail. 

— RICHARD MALLETT 








Pappy CHAYEFSKY 


ON THE AIR 


Monitoring Service 


E watchers of the skies, fair and 

foul weather students of TV, 

seldom get much chance to switch 
our gaze to the theatre or cinema. Yet 
if we are to put the telly in fair per- 
spective we should at all times be in a 
position to compare the entertainment 
offered by the various rival media; for 
no man with an ounce of philotechnic 
generosity in his soul would wish to 
recommend manipulation of the TV joy- 
stick when he knows that superior 
pleasures are at hand round the corner. 

Well, I have been doing the rounds in 
the West End, taking in this film, that 
play, and so on, and certain conclusions 
have been thrust upon me: 

1. ‘The cinema and the theatre have 
a thick edge over the telly in matters of 
creative entertainment. A_ reasonably 
well-reviewed film or play is a better bet 
than “Saturday Playhouse,” “Sunday- 
Night Theatre,” or the mass of Westerns, 
*thirtyish feature films, and imported 
TV situation comedies. 

2. Viewing by one’s hearthstone one 
meets a better class of audience. After 
only a few months of peace, tea and 
sympathy the regular TV captive finds 
the brutish reactions of cinema and 
theatre mobs disenchanting, if not 
infuriating. I watched Marghanita 
Laski’s TV play The Offshore Island with 
companions so thoughtful and polite 
that they coughed only during the most 
strident and mutually embarrassing 
moments and contrived to blow their 
smoke into the wings as it were rather 
than at Miss Ann ‘Todd’s already 
harassed features. I watched Compulsion 
with two thousand citizens who seemed 
desperately anxious to laugh at Orson 
Welles (defending two blackhearted 
young murderers) and to have their ribs 
tickled by an oblique pathognomonic 
reference to homosexuality. I watched a 
film called The Blob with two rows of 
popcorn-chewing, peanut-shelling science 
fiction addicts. (Not that I missed much.) 
I watched one hemisphere of The World 
of Paul Slickey in the company of people 
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who sniggered appreciatively at first- 
form smut and leaden attempts at 
sophisticated froth-blowing. 

3. Live TV has more immediacy 
and at its best is more compelling and 
captivating than either of the older 
forms of entertainment. ‘T'V can tackle 
uncommercial subjects, cash in on the 
enthusiasm of writers, performers, and 
producers, and turn out programmes of 
great merit on a shoe-string. The theatre 
and the cineraa cannot avoid com- 
mercialism and even their finest offerings 
are laced to some extent with catchpenny 
syrups and emollients. 

4. There is too much TV. If I had 
my way (and why not? there’ll be a 
General Election soon) I should cut new 
radioactivity down to the equivalent of 
two nights viewing a week. Except for 
the news, topical matters of pageantry 
and sport the fare each night would 
consist almost entirely of repeats. | 
don’t believe there is enough talent 
available to create worth-while pro- 
grammes lasting eighty hours a week. 
There isn’t enough humour. There isn’t 
enough gossip. There isn’t enough 
drama. There aren’t enough docu- 
mentaries. And, in the long run, I don’t 
think there’ll be enough viewers either. 

“Monitor” runs for forty-five minutes 
every fourteen days, and is currently 
the brightest area of TV fall-out. Given 
a weekly spot it would soon lose its 
vigour and appeal: inevitably _ its 
standards would suffer and the viewer 
would be left in the disastrous mood of 
indecision and doubt that sooner or 
later invades habitués of such meritorious 
but gradually ossifying programmes as 
“Panorama” and “'To-night.” 

In “Monitor” (which should be 
repeated two or three times a weck), 
the arts get a fair look-in. The pro- 
grammes are well-balanced, colourful, 
instructive and adult, and Huw Wheldon 
makes an admirable editor and (dare | 
say it) compére. 

The recent interviews with Paddy 
Chayefsky and Leonard Bernstein were 
wonderfully rich in ideas, character and 
entertainment. Ideal TV. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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Motor HF: You Mus, 


By J. B. 





BOOTHROYD 11 Your Character 





Signposts on the road to experience 


describes how a Wimbledon man 

was in bed with influenza when he 
noticed that his house was on fire, but 
at once sprang up and “carried over a 
dozen motoring trophies to safety” 
before the roof finally caved in. A 
splendid example of the dedicated 
motorist. Whether he had a wife and 
family, or whether the trophies were 
actually attached to the car and had to 
be carefully removed as the flames licked 
nearer, was not reported; perhaps the 
first point is not strictly relevant— 
after all, we are discussing motoring 
not matrimony; but the second is 
interesting. If the trophies were on the 
car (which seems more than likely: 
your trophy-collector doesn’t keep the 
stuff on the sideboard) it looks as if this 
noble Wimbledonian had risen above 
mere pride of ownership and was more 
concerned with the car’s achievements 
than with its prestige value as a glittering 
occupant of his garage. The captious 
and pettifogging may say that he would 
have taken the car as well if only he 
could have started the damned thing, 
but I prefer to think otherwise. This 
man showed that a motorist’s character, 
though calloused against the outside or 
non-motoring world, can nevertheless 
develop laudably within its own cir- 
cumscribed sphere. There is, in short, 
a Motoring Way of Life. 

The trouble is that so few motorists 
live it. The Wimbledon man isa rarity. 
Look at the smaller items of motoring 
news in any paper, often humorously 
titled, and consider how seldom they 
record acts of magnanimity, stoicism 
or devotion. Men park in other people’s 
driveways, knock down dogs and drive 
on, reverse into their relations, demolish 


I TREASURE a cutting which 


lamp-posts, obstruct hunts, jump lights, 
curse pedestrians, slam doors, parp- 
parp-parp at nervous old ladies... 
their standards of behaviour at the 
wheel (including falling asleep at it) 
are almost universally low. These “Be 
a Better Driver” movements are well- 
intentioned enough, no doubt, but 
tend to overlook two vital points: no 
driver believes in his heart that he 
could be a better driver; and once he 
has so much as sipped the heady draught 
of driving it is too late to reform him on 
that level at all; it is a deeper matter 
of character that needs the reformer’s 
attention. Should he, in fact, ever 
have become a driver in the first place? 

To take your own case, that of a man 
hovering on the brink. Drag your eyes 
from the second-hand lists for a moment 
and consider: can you see yourself as 
the central figure in any or all of the 
following vignettes? 


Mr. A, overtaken by a _ surgeon 
rushing to an urgent case, catches up 
with him at the lights and uses such 
language that the surgeon later testifies 
in court: “I thought for a moment that 
he was talking under an anesthetic.” 

A toddler’s (toy) space helmet rolls 
into the road in front of Mr. B. 
Enraged because the child only blows 
a bubble when hooted at he leaps out, 
boxes its ears and throws the helmet 
into a nearby cement-mixer. 

After nineteen miles behind the 
announcement MULLINS’S MULTISNOR! 
MATTRESSES on an entirely opaque 
pantechnicon, Mr. C takes advantage 
of the driver’s pause at a pull-in to 
creep up and write “‘ Damnfool!”’ in the 
dust on the back. 

Cornering too fast, Mr. X runs over 
the handlebar basket of a clergyman’s 
blown-over bicycle and drives on, 
repeating to himself “Missed it by a 
mile; that was just a bump in the 
road.” 
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For the sheer fun of the thing Mr. Y 
is driving at criminal speed when a 
man riding an old carthorse comes 
clumping out of a field and frightens 
him badly. He stops, goes back and 
takes the man’s name, claiming to be 
a high officer in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Z is snoozing after lunch in his 
£8,000 limousine when his chauffeur 
turns into a newly-scheduled one-way 
street and has to back out. He orders 
the chauffeur to alight, strips him of 
his uniform, sacks him and drives on 


You will answer, of course, that you 
would do none of these things (except 
possibly the last: sacking a chauffeur 
must admittedly be fun); but remember 
that you speak, as yet, from the pave- 
ment. Once on the road, with eight 
horse-power pulsing under your right 
shoe, your character could begin to 
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crumble. The above examples, I need 
hardly say, are drawn from real life. 
Mr. A, here seen wantonly abusing an 
innocent member of an _ honoured 
profession, has never been heard to 
say more than “Oh look here, I say,” 
outside his motor-car; a kitchen-sink 
once fell on his foot when he was a 
resident of Bromley, and Mrs. A told 
me at the time that he described the 
incident as “a wretched nuisance.” 
The case of Mr. B is just as extra- 
ordinary; he is a well-known local 
youth-worker and his family of four 
children contains two in the toddler 
bracket at the time of writing. He dotes 
on them, and gives lavishly to UNICEF 
in order that tiny Nigerians may have 
their teeth straightened. What comes 
over Mr. B when he enters into his 
pressed-steel kingdom? The pattern is 
the same throughout. I need scarcely 
go into further detail, except perhaps 
to say that Mr. X, out walking one day, 
trod on a young.vole and injured its 
leg, which moved him to sit up with it 
three nights feeding it weak glucose and 
water until it was strong enough to be 
returned to its natural element... 
while Mr. Z, to my personal knowledge, 
is maintaining three ex-gardeners on 
pension, though between them they 
cut back his cupressus macrocarpa during 
frost and killed the lot. 

You, sir, may be the soul of courtesy 
on the top of a bus, proffering the 
correct fare, apologizing for sneezing, 
laughing cheerfully when buffeted on 
the ear by the conductor’s ticket- 
machine. At the wheel of a car, frustrated 
in your desire to overtake a lorry-load 
of soldiers, you could be transmogrified 
into a screaming psychopath. 

Why is this? 

Psychologists differ. One school is 
of the opinion that motoring furnishes 
a kind of touchstone for universal 
schizophrenia: that Mr. Y, for example, 
has another man inside him who wants 
to write rude words on pantechnicons, 
though the ostensible Mr. Y might 
live to a ripe age, and even die at one, 
without doing it: it is the Feel of the 
Wheel that gives substance to the inner 
shadow. A second argues that a mile in 
four minutes is the most the human 
animal was ever meant by nature to do, 
and that at fifty or sixty miles an hour 
his metabolism undergoes some deep 
but unidentified change, in turn affect- 
ing the nervous system; practitioners 














“ Ten-nine-eight-seven-six . . .” 


holding this view are difficult men to 
get into a jet aircraft, and go tight- 
lipped when challenged to explain, if 
their theory is to hold water, why 
millions daily gibber and turn purple 
while completely stationary in traffic 
jams. 

A third school puts it all down to 
unhappy childhood, and memories of 
being suddenly set on and thrashed by 
an ordinarily indulgent father for 
leaving finger-smears on the silver 
flower-vase in the back of his brand 
new Clement-Talbot (circa 1904). If 
there is anything in this, and you are 
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lucky enough to come of non-motoring 
stock, you might stand a chance of 
becoming a credit to the British road 
after all. On the other hand—where 
did the Clement-Talbot owner get /us 
motoring psychoses from? When he 
was a kid the carriage was still horse- 
drawn. The whole thing is a mess. 
There is a body of purely medical 
opinion which blames it all on something 
they put in the petrol. 

My own explanation is a simple one. 
I believe that the world of the inanimate 
is violently disapproving of enforced 
animation. Steel, rubber, varnish and 














“ His last wish z 


plastic think that they have the right 
to be left alone to lie around in the sun. 
To be permanently whirled hither and 
thither by forces beyond their control 
outrages their natural feelings; they 
therefore give off subtle emanations, 
as yet undetected by science, which 
tease at their persecutors’ minds and 
drive them mad. Their reward is the 
moment when another car pulls up 
alongside theirs and the driver shouts 
“You’re mad, mad!” before roaring 
off in a giddy zig-zag over the kerb of a 
traffic island. A double thrill, this, 
because of course he’s mad too, 

All this is serious enough, and I 
commend it to your reflection. But in 
recent years things have been taking an 
even graver turn, as a joint committee 
of the Ministry of Transport and the 
Home Office, expected to sit any day 
now, will discover. Reports have been 
coming in from various sociological and 
anthropological bodies which suggest 
that the effect of being unhinged for 
long periods (i.e. those spent at the 
wheel) is beginning to show itself even 
during non-driving hours. The trend 
seems to have begun in a small way, 
with the behaviour of men, themselves 
drivers but for the moment being 
driven by other drivers. Observations 
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vas that we should carry on where he left off.” 


taken over a period showed disturbing 
features: 


Occurrence 
Older car overtakes 
Driver re-overtakes 
30 m.p.h. notice sighted 
Tar-sprayer backs out of housing estate 
Arthritic steps off kerb 
Lights turn red 
Driver muffs gear-change 


Disturbing Feature 
Disturbed features 
Mad, wordless singing 
Oaths and finger-twisting 
Shouts of “ Fool,” “ Beast” 
Bangs knees with fists 
Groans, pulls hat over eyes 
Stuns him, takes over 


The spirit of these reactions is 
obviously that of a man actually driving. 
Why? The man in the passenger seat 
has nothing to do but sit there and 
enjoy the scenery, whose existence, 
after years at a wheel of his own with 
his eyes hypnotically glued to the 
number-plate in front, should come 
as an agreeable surprise. Instead he 
is seized by painful and profitless 
convulsions. 

Even so, these reports were not 
received with any great alarm. At least 
the symptoms were contained within 
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the motor-car, and the outside public 
in home and office were immune. It is 
only during the last two years or so 
that the sickness has ceased to be 
endemic. The example of Mr. D was 
purposely excluded from my earlier 
vignettes, and will serve to illustrate the 
slow but dangerous change from en- to 
epi-: 

Mr. D spent much of his time 
motoring during the first fortnight in 
August last year. His wife had noticed 
increasing violence at the wheel, but 
reported him of a continued mildness 
and gentility in the home. On August 
12th, however, in mid-evening, when 
watching a television programme about 
ant-eaters, he suddenly sprang up and 
threw the clock in the hearth, saying 
“Damn the fellow! And I didn’t get 
his number!” The following morning, 
coming into breakfast and finding his 
son Derek (9) blocking the doorway, 
he made a shrill hooting noise and 
knocked the boy flying with a copy of 
The Motor; the family tried to treat it 
as a joke, but Mr. D became very 
violent, saying that if Derek’s big end 
had gone it served him right. He then 
left for the office with no breakfast; 
his secretary, a Miss P (37), reported 
that later that day she found him on his 
hands and knees in the kneehole of his 
desk taking flints out of his shoes with 
a letter-opener. 

You must, of course, draw your own 
conclusions. I can only give the 
facts. If, after consideration, you are 
confident that you will never catch Mr. 
D’s complaint, or even that of Messrs. 
A, B, C, X, Y, or Z, then — at 
any rate under present legislation—no 
one can prevent your joining them on 
the road. But if you do I recommend 
you to pretend that you are a lone 
motorist. I am convinced that this is 
the secret. Drive in a relaxed way, at 
your own pace, and ignore everyone. 
Thousands do this and, judging from 
the behaviour of the rest, they are the 
only happy, well-adjusted men. 


Next Week: Conclusions and Test- 
Papers 
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